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PREFACE 

The  author  desires  here  to  place  on  record  an 
expression  of  his  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
following,  without  whose  co-operation  and  un- 
stinted help  the  book  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  seen  the  light : — to  Mr.  Algernon 
Okey  Belfour,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
for  assistance  in  mending  the  style  and  for 
advice  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material ; 
to  an  ex-Naval  officer,  Major  Douglas  Robinson, 
of  the  Buffs,  for  the  frontispiece,  painted  from 
details  supplied  by  the  author  at  Augustabad, 
where  the  Major  was  a  fellow  prisoner  of  war ; 
to  Lieutenant  Dudley  Rowe,  D.S.O.,  R.N.,  the 
Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  Nestor,  for  assistance  in 
draughting  plans  of  the  Nestor  from  memory ; 
to  Paymaster  Sub-Lieutenant  Arthur  D.  Duck- 
worth, for  permission  to  use  photographs  taken 
by  him  from  the  maintop  of  the  Invincible,  while 
the  Battle  of  the  Falklands  was  actually  in 
progress. 

Those  in  search  of  the  author's  Apologia  pro 
libello  suo  can  be  referred  at  once  to  Chapter  I. 

B.  B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O,  D.S.O. 

In  introducing  Commander  the  Hon.  E.  B.  S. 
Bingham,  V.C.,  of  H.M.S.  Nestor,  as  an  author 
to  the  public,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
despatches  which  have  been  published  reporting 
the  Battle  of  Jutland. 

"  Eight  destroyers  of  the  13th  Flotilla  .  .  . 
with  two  of  the  10th  and  two  of  the  9th  Flotilla, 
having  been  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
torpedoes  when  opportunity  offered,  moved 
out  at  4.15  p.m.  simultaneously  with  a  similar 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  They 
intercepted  an  enemy  force  consisting  of  a  light 
cruiser  and  fifteen  destroyers.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment ensued  at  close  quarters,  with  the  result 
that  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retire  on  their 
battle-cruisers,  having  lost  two  destroyers  sunk 
and  having  their  torpedo  attack  frustrated.  .  .  . 

"Nestor,  Nomad,  and  Nicator,  gallantly  led 
by  Commander  the  Hon.  Edward  B.  S.  Bing- 
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ham,  of  Nestor,  pressed  home  their  attack  on 
the  battle-cruisers  and  fired  two  torpedoes  at 
a  range  of  6,000  and  5,000  yards,  being  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy  and 
secondary  armament. 

"Nomad  was  badly  hit.  .  .  .  Subsequently 
Nestor  and  Nicator  altered  course  to  S.E.  and 
in  a  short  time  found  themselves  within  close 
range.  Nothing  daunted,  though  under  a 
terrific  fire,  they  stood  on,  and  their  position 
being  favourable  for  torpedo  attack,  fired  a 
torpedo  at  the  second  ship  of  the  enemy  line 
at  a  range  of  3,000  yards.  Before  they  could 
fire  their  fourth  torpedo,  Nestor  was  badly  hit 
and  swung  to  starboard.  .  .  .  Nestor  remained 
stopped,  and  was  afloat  when  last  seen." 

This  attack  will  be  passed  down  to  history 
as  one  of  the  most  stirring  examples  of  fine 
leadership  seen  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the 
war. 

The  Nestor  was  unfortunately  sunk,  and 
Commander  Bingham  and  the  survivors  of  his 
crew  were  picked  up  by  the  German  destroyer 
M  S.16  "  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

This  officer  spent  twenty-three  months  in 
Germany,  and  it  was  while  there  he  gave  lectures 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  narrative. 

The  writer  relates  his  experiences  in  the  Naval 
battles,  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  in  which 
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he  took  an  active  part ;  there  are  also  chapters 
relating  to  incidents  and  adventures  met  with 
in  the  everyday  life  of  a  battle-cruiser  and  a 
destroyer  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  author's  story,  besides  being  first-hand, 
is  presented  with  colour  and  movement,  techni- 
calities being  as  far  as  possible  suppressed;  he 
also  introduces  a  human  touch  when  he  de- 
scribes the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his 
brother  officers  and  men. 

The  heroic  and  indomitable  spirit  animating 
the  British  Navy  reveals  itself  in  these  pages, 
silhouetted  the  more  clearly  by  virtue  of  a 
modest  background, 

David  Beatty. 

April,  1919. 
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FALKLANDS,  JUTLAND,  AND 
THE  BIGHT 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGIA 

In  offering  to  an  indulgent  public,  already 
sated  with  such  things,  a  little  book  whose  sole 
raison  d'etre  is  the  Great  War,  I  feel  the  obli- 
gation of  prefixing  a  word,  if  not  in  justification 
of  its  existence,  at  least  by  way  of  explanation. 
In  brief,  the  two  circumstances  that  contributed 
to  the  present  result  were,  the  importunity  of 
friends,  and  the  enforced  leisure  of  a  captivity 
that  afforded  the  time  for  attempting  what  I 
had  been  asked  to  do. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
and  the  part  played  therein  by  our  destroyers, 
succeeded  in  arousing  interest  to  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  I  found  myself  overwhelmed  with 
questions  and  inquiries  from  all  with  whom  my 
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new  surroundings  brought  me  into  close  con- 
tact— in  other  words,  fellow  prisoners  of  war. 
The  ■  constant  repetition  of  the  same  story- 
soon  became  extremely  wearisome;  and  as  the 
same  demand  for  information,  reiterated  by 
each  new  acquaintance,  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds  every  time  I  was  transferred  from  one 
prison  camp  to  another,  I  resolved  to  silence 
all  these  kind  inquiries  once  and  for  all  by 
means  of  a  lecture. 

Now,  in  sitting  down  to  write  such  a  lecture, 
I  realized  more  forcibly  than  ever  that,  with  a 
few  .exceptions,  my  audience  would  be  com- 
posed altogether  exclusively  of  military  officers, 
unversed  in  the  Naval  side  of  the  war,  who  in 
some  cases  had  been  absent  from  England  for 
nearly  two  years.  It  therefore  seemed  proper 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  lecture  by  recounting 
something  of  what  I  had  been  able  to  see,  not 
only  of  actual  engagements  other  than  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  but  of  the  daily  routine 
and  general  doings  of  the  Silent  Service  in  war- 
time. Nor  was  it  possible  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retailing  one  or  two  stories  and  ex- 
periences that  had  clung  to  the  memory  with 
a  strange  pertinacity.  In  short,  my  lecture 
came  to  embrace  the  sum  of  my  experiences 
in  H.M.  Ships  Invincible,  Hornet,  and  Nestor 
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from  the  outbreak  of  wai  mtil  the  moment  of 
my  capture  by  the  enemy. 

Given  in  this  form,  the  lecture  met  with  a 
success  that  exceeded  my  wildest  expecta- 
tions. 

Probably  no  one  is  more  prone  to  flattery 
than  the  budding  author,  and  I  thus  came  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  smooth  tongues  that  urged 
me  to  put  my  story  into  some  more  permanent 
form  for  the  benefit  of  those  at  home. 

The  following  pages  do  not  pretend  to  contain 
anything  more  than  a  plain,  unabashed  narra- 
tive of  my  own  experiences  during  those  stirring 
times,  supplemented  here  and  there  by  details 
gathered  from  brother  officers  and  other  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  described.    The  whole 
is  a  genuine  sailor's  yarn,  told  in  the  blunt 
fashion  common  to  this  form  of  narrative,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  view  events  in  the  u  im- 
pressionist" manner  now  in  vogue.  Without 
being  vain  enough  to  hope  to  catch  the  eye  of 
a  future  Hakluyt,  I  might  venture  to  claim 
that  I  have  followed  the  pattern  of  the  "  narra- 
tions" enshrined  in  those  immortal  volumes. 
Anyhow,  I  have  imitated  some  of  those  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  Elizabethan  in  the 
freedom  with  which  I  have  allowed  myself 
not  a  few  personal  touches;   more  especially 
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in  the  matter  of  saying  something  about  those 
whose  names  are  household  words,  or  about 
those,  unknown  to  the  public  at  large,  who 
shared  with  me  M  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field/'  It  is  with  grief  that  I  remember 
how  some  of  these  are  no  longer  living  to  re- 
ceive a  humble  tribute. 

Writing  for  readers  of  all  types  and  tastes, 
I  have  scrupulously  endeavoured  to  avoid 
anything  in  the  way  of  technicalities,  which, 
if  permissible  in  the  wardroom,  would  be  unin- 
telligible in  the  hunting-field,  and  absolutely 
inexcusable  in  the  drawing-room.  Neverthe- 
less, Naval  friends  will  recognize  not  a  few 
allusions  to  service  usages,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  suggestions  modestly  hazarded  may  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  In  truth,  a  seadog  can  cast 
his  skin  as  little  as  a  camelopard  can  change 
his  spots;  and  if  the  lay  reader  is  unwilling 
to  show  his  usual  forbearance  towards  sea 
terms,  he  is  respectfully  invited  to  skip  a  few 
lines,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  find  something 
more  palatable  further  on. 

From  the  fact  that  these  pages  were  written 
in  the  rigours  of  captivity,  and  that  all  material 
had  to  be  gathered  exclusively  from  recollections 
of  the  past,  a  plea  for  leniency  can  hardly  fee 
refused;  nevertheless,  care  has  been  taken  to 
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ensure  accuracy,  wherever  it  was  possible.  In 
this  respect  it  is  more  than  usually  regrettable 
that  what  would  have  been  my  main  source— 
my  own  personal  journal — had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  now  lies  somewhere  near  the  Nestor  on 
the  bed  of  the  North  Sea. 
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CHAPTEE  II 


THE    COMMISSIONING    OF   H.M.S.    "  INVINCIBLE  M 
AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BIGHT 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  1st,  1914, 
I  left  tlie  Admiralty  yacht  Enchantress  at  Sheer- 
ness  and  proceeded  toH.M.S.  Invincible  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  I  arrived  the  following  morning. 

My  new  ship  was  a  battle-cruiser  of  the 
Dreadnought  type,  sister  ship  of  the  Inflexible 
and  Indomitable.  All  three  were  completed  by 
the  spring  of  1909 — that  is,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  experts  had  learnt  the  tremendous 
possibilities  of  the  first  modern  Dreadnought, 
whose  all-big-gun  armament  constituted  a  re- 
volution in  the  annals  of  the  world's  naval 
shipbuilding. 

The  primary  armament  of  the  Invincible 
consisted  of  four  turrets,  each  with  a  pair  of 
12-in.  guns,  sighted  up  to,  and  with  an  extreme 
range  of  16,500  yards.  Her  secondary  arma- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  repel  attacks 
of  torpedo  craft  or  submarines,  was  composed 
of  sixteen  4-in.  quick-firing  guns,  mounted  in 
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casements.  The  Invincible  had  further  two 
submerged  torpedo  flats,  one  foreward,  one  aft, 
each  with  two  tubes.  Fitted  with  turbine 
engines,  she  obtained  a  speed  of  27  knots, 
had  a  coal  capacity  of  3,000  tons  (in  addition 
to  which  700  tons  of  oil  fuel  , was  carried),  and 
a  complement  of  993  officers  and  men. 

A  more  hopeless-looking  ship  than  the  In- 
vincible, as  she  appeared  on  the  morning  of 
August  3rd,  I  never  wish  to  behold  or  to  com- 
mission again.  Moored  alongside  the  quay,  the 
noble  battle-cruiser  was  now  the  prey  of  some 
2,000  grimy,  oily,  dockyard  "  matey s,"  who 
were  working  like  a  swarm  of  ants  in  all  parts 
of  the  ship.  Streaming  backwards  and  fore- 
wards  between  jetty  and  pier,  some  were  carry- 
ing huge  loads  on  their  backs,  others  crawling 
up  ladders  and  through  turrets :  one  and  all 
jostling  each  other  in  feverish  activity.  The 
noise  was  indescribable.  Without  a  moment's 
pause,  they  were  for  ever — 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 

Night  and  day  their  hammering,  riveting,  and 
plate-burning  went  on  continuously. 

To  explain  this  rush  and  turmoil,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  February,  1914,  the  Invincible  had 
been  taken  in  hand  to  undergo  a  long  refit, 
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and  to  have  the  motive-power  of  her  turrets 
changed  from  electricity  to  hydraulic.  Over 
the  respective  merits  of  electricity  and  hydraulic, 
in  connection  with  turret  working,  there  had 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and 
it  was  the  lot  of  the  Invincible  to  be  selected 
as  the  experimental  ship.  Two  well-known 
firms  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Admiralty, 
whereby  each  was  to  fit  the  ship  with  two 
electrically  worked  turrets,  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  should  substitute  hydraulic  if  the 
experiment  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  result  was  satisfactory,  but  only  up  to 
a  certain  point.  The  turrets  could  be  made 
to  "gee"  only  by  highly  trained  specialists 
among  the  men,  and  even  these  men  required 
many  months  of  careful  training  before  they 
could  overcome  the  difficulties  and  caprices 
peculiar  to  this  motive-power.  My  friend  X, 
a  singularly  competent  gunnery  lieutenant— 
now  a  senior  commander — was  obliged  to  apply 
for  sick  leave  after  half  a  year  in  the  ship,  and 
his  final  breakdown  was  due  to  the  effort  of 
trying  to  make  those  turrets  "gee."  In  all 
seriousness,  his  single-minded  zeal  in  grappling 
with  the  problem  was  responsible  for  grave 
injuries  to  his  health.  His  successor  was  more 
fortunate.  Arriving  fresh,  and  presumably  bene- 
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fiting  by  the  experiences  of  his  care-worn  pre- 
decessor, lie  made  the  business  into  a  partial 
success. 

The  Admiralty,  however,  decided  to  have 
the  turrets  converted  and  brought  into  line 
with  other  turrets  in  the  service.  Hence  the 
two  firms  in  question  were  ordered  to  effect 
the  necessary  changes,  for  which  a  period  of 
nine  months  was  allotted.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  in  February  1914,  and  work  pro- 
ceeded normally,  until  the  imminence  of  war 
compelled  the  Admiralty  to  hasten  on  matters 
with  all  possible  speed,  so  that  the  ship  might 
be  ready  for  sea  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Such  was  the  reason  for  the  indescribable 
chaos  and  dirt  that  prevailed  in  the  Invincible 
between  August  2nd  and  August  15th,  and  thus 
it  came  about  that  a  ship's  company  and  officers 
were  trying  to  settle  down  into  a  ship  in  dock- 
yard hands,  while  thousands  of  workmen  were 
toiling  and — it  must  be  added — expectorating 
freely  day  and  night. 

Yet  the  ship's  company  triumphed  in  this 
inferno  of  turmoil,  din,  and  filth — despite 
"  matey s,"  electricians,  foremen,  and  the  rest 
of  them — with  such  effect,  that  by  the  12th 
the  ship  was  stored,  provisioned,  coaled,  and 
a  speed  trial  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 
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We  had  even  succeeded  in  having  a  little  loading 
practice,  in  spite  of  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors'  men,  who  were  as 
anxious  to  finish  their  job  as  we  were  to  at- 
tain a  standard  of  efficiency  before  taking  the 
sea. 

Anyhow,  we  eventually  got  clear  of  Ports- 
mouth on  August  16th,  and  proceeded  to  Milford 
Haven,  doing  gunnery  trials  on  the  way  round 
under  the  supervision  of  the  gunnery  staff  from 
Whale  Island  Gunnery  School.  Each  gun  was 
tried  separately  with  a  few  rounds,  and  our 
experts  pronounced  themselves  satisfied.  But 
little  did  they  know  of  the  legacy  of  woes 
they  were  cheerfully  leaving  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  turret.  This  must  not  be  taken 
to  imply  that  there  was  anything  radically  or 
fundamentally  at  fault.  The  trouble  lay  with 
the  valves  and  pipes,  which  leaked,  and  con- 
tinued to  leak,  unceasingly  for  at  least  the 
first  two  or  three  months  of  the  commission. 
At  my  battle-station  in  "  A,"  or  the  foremost 
turret,  I  found  two  outer  garments  indispens- 
able :  to  wit,  overalls  to  protect  myself  against 
the  dirt,  and  a  mackintosh  to  resist  the  water 
from  the  valves,  which,  as  soon  as  pressure 
was  turned  on,  streamed  in  one  continual  deluge, 
comparable  only  to  a  perpetual  shower  bath. 
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The  three  days  at  Milford  Haven  were  spent 
in  coaling,  exercising,  drilling,  and  in  having 
a  general  shake-down  all  round.  All  spare 
woodwork  and  surplus  cabin  furniture  was 
landed :  in  a  word,  the  ship  was  put  into 
thorough  fighting  condition. 

Leaving  Milford  Haven  on  the  19th,  we 
shaped  course  for  the  Humber.  The  presence 
of  submarines  kept  us  in  a  state  of  more  than 
usual  watchfulness,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  encountered  on  the  way. 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  Archibald  G.  H.  W.  Moore, 
K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  had  now  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Invincible,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  M.  de  Bartolome,  C.B.  Commander 
Richard  H.  Townsend  was  commander  of  the 
ship,  and  the  lieutenant-commanders,  in  order 
of  seniority,  were  :  H.  E.  Danreuther  (1st  Lieu- 
tenant and  Gunnery  specialist) ;  the  present 
writer  ("  A  "  turret) ;  Lionel  H.  Shore  (Navi- 
gator) ;  H.  C.  F.  Borrett  ("  X  "  turret) ;  Edward 
Smyth-Osbourne  ("Q"  turret);  while  "P" 
turret  was  manned  by  the  Marines  under  Major 
R.  C.  Colquhoun,  R.M.L.I.  To  the  above  must 
be  added  three  lieutenants,  two  sub-lieutenants, 
and  several  "  snotties." 

The  lieutenant-commanders  were  responsible 
for  their  own  turrets,  but  all  gunnery  arrange- 
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ments  in  tlie  ship  were  primarily  in  charge  of 
the  gunnery  lieutenant,  who  worked  the  fire 
control  from  aloft.  The  further  duties  of  the 
lieutenant-commanders  included  the  keeping 
of  "  control-officer's  watch w ;  in  other  words, 
during  their  watch  they  would  control — subject, 
of  course,  to  the  captain's  wishes — all  fire  directed 
against  submarines  and  attacks  from  torpedo 
craft.  The  duties  of  the  routine  officer  of  the 
watch  were  carried  out  by  the  more  junior 
lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants. 

In  my  own  case,  I  had  the  further  duties 
of  boarding- officer ;  and  the  burden  of  the 
midshipmen's  discipline  and  education,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  lay  on  my  shoulders. 
Unfortunately  for  them — though  they  probably 
thought  otherwise — their  instruction  was  very 
intermittent  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war- 
time; nevertheless,  any  delinquencies  of  theirs 
brought  me  a  hasty  summons  from  the 
captain. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  was  mate 
of  the  upper  deck ;  in  other  words,  commander's 
assistant,  or  understudy.  Now,  the  duties  of 
a  commander — or  the  second  in  command — in 
a  battleship,  or  battle-cruiser,  correspond  ap- 
proximately to  those  of  an  adjutant  in  a  regi- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  responsible 
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for  all  arrangements  regarding  the  general  run- 
ning of  the  ship,  and  all  organizations  of  officers 
and  men.  In  these  duties  he  is  assisted  by  the 
mate  of  the  upper  deck. 

Commanders  nowadays  very  rightly  decen- 
tralize upon  their  lieutenants,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  a  commission  such  procedure  is 
inadvisable.  As  senior  executive  officer,  the 
commander  is  responsible  to  the  captain  for 
everything;  and  it  is  therefore  his  endeavour 
to  do  everything  himself,  rather  than  be  let 
down  by  a  newly  joined  lieutenant,  of  whose 
capabilities  he  is  as  yet  practically  ignorant. 
A  very  short  time,  however,  suffices  to  reveal 
the  worth  of  his  subordinates,  and  the  process 
of  decentralization  gradually  commences,  with 
the  result  that,  as  a  commission  draws  on  to  its 
end,  when  everything  in  the  ship  is  running  as 
smoothly  as  clockwork,  the  commander  has  only 
to  repeat  those  admirable  words  "  Carry  on/' 
and  things  "  happen  "  automatically. 

Arriving  at  the  Humber  on  the  22nd,  we 
found  the  New  Zealand  waiting  to  place  herself 
under  Admiral  Moore's  orders.  We  forthwith 
coaled,  and  on  the  evening  of  August  26th  the 
captain,  who  had  received  secret  orders,  had  the 
lower  deck  cleared,  with  the  object  of  assemr 
bling  all  officers  and  men,  in  order  to  announce 
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that  we  should  almost  certainly  be  in  action  on 
the  following  day.  The  majority  of  the  ship's 
company  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger ; 
all  had  inherited  the  traditional  conviction  of 
British  supremacy  at  sea ;  and  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  not  under- 
estimating the  enemy's  prowess.  This  last  was 
the  point  the  captain  chiefly  emphasized  in  a 
singularly  clear  and  opportune  speech.  The 
warning  came  into  practical  effect  two  days 
later  (August  28th),  when  there  was  fought 
what  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  New  Zealand 
and  Invincible  stole  out  of  the  Humber,  accom- 
panied by  a  division  of  destroyers  of  the  First 
Flotilla. 

That  one  should  have  to  "  steal "  in  and  out 
of  one's  own  harbour  is  a  matter  which  may 
cause  surprise,  or  even  consternation,  to  the 
average  layman,  who  must  nevertheless  be 
brought  to  realize  that  it  is  inevitable  for  big 
ships  to  act  in  this  apparently  undignified 
manner.  The  usual  practice  of  large  craft  is 
to  leave  harbour  at  nightfall  and  enter  at  dawn, 
when  they  can  slip  by,  invisible  to  the  lurking 
submarine,  with  their  French-grey  hulls  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  dim  light.   Even  in 
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the  open  sea  H.M.  ships  continue  to  zigzag  at 
high  speed. 

Early  next  morning,  August  28th,  the  two 
ships  joined  up  with  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  David  Beatty,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O., 
under  whose  command  was  the  1st  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron,  comprising  H.M.  Ships  Lion, 
Princess  Royal,  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and 
the  1  st  Light- Cruiser  Squadron.  We  thus  brought 
his  number  up  to  six  battle-cruisers.  The 
operations,  which  were  fixed   for  daybreak 
August  28th,  had  a  twofold  objective.   In  the 
first  place,  our  own  Light  Forces  were  to  sur- 
prise, arouse,  annoy,  and  generally  "  tickle  up 99 
Heligoland  and  the  enemy's  Light  Forces  based 
thereon;   then,  secondly,  they  were  to  retire 
"  according  to  plan  " — to  borrow  from  the  official 
communiques  that  much- abused  phrase — on  to 
our  battle-cruiser  force,  which  was  waiting  at 
a  pre-arranged  rendezvous,  eighty  miles  north- 
west of  Heligoland. 

From  the  official  report  it  seems  that  the 
operations  of  August  28th,  1914,  were  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  success,  and  with  the  un- 
looked-for assistance  of  an  early  morning  mist. 
Extracts  from  the  London  Gazette  of  Tuesday, 
October  20th,  1914,  dealing  with  the  battle  of 
94  The  Bight/'  will  now  be  mentioned. 
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The  Battle  of  the  "  Bight  99 

"Submarines. 

t€  Commodore  Roger  Keyes,  in  the  destroyer 
Lurcher,  in  company  with  the  destroyer  Fire- 
drake,  and  submarines  D.2,  D.8,  E.4,  E.5,  E.6, 
E.7,  E.8,  E.9,  of  the  8th  Submarine  Flotilla, 
proceeded  at  midnight,  on  August  26th,  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  in  the  Bight  of  Heligo- 
land arranged  for  on  the  morning  of  August  28th. 
At  daylight,  on  August  28th,  the  Lurcher  and 
FiredraJce  searched  the  area  through  which  the 
battle-cruisers  were  to  advance  for  hostile  sub- 
marines, and  then  proceeded  towards  Heligo- 
land in  the  wake  of  submarines  E.6,  E.7,  E.8, 
which  were  exposing  themselves  with  the  object 
of  enticing  the  enemy  to  chase  them  to  the 
westward.  The  other  submarines  were  allotted 
in  favourable  positions  to  attack  enemy's  forces 
where  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

"  Destroyers. 

"  The  Arethusa,  with  1st  and  3rd  Flotillas, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Reginald 
Tyrwhitt,  left  harbour  at  5  a.m.,  on  August  27th. 
H.M.S.  Fearless  joined  the  flotilla  at  sea  on 
the  same  afternoon.  At  daybreak  on  August 
28th  the  operations  commenced.  At  6.52  a.m. 
enemy's  destroyers  were  sighted  and  chased  by 
the  4th  Division  of  the  3rd  Flotilla. 

"From  7.20  to  7.57  the  Arethusa  and  3rd 
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Flotilla  were  engaged  with  numerous  enemy 
T.B.D.'s  and  T.B.'s,  which  were  making  for 
Heligoland ;  course  was  altered  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  base. 

''At  7.57  two  cruisers,  with  four  and  two 
funnels  respectively,  were  sighted,  the  nearest 
of  which  was  engaged. 

"  The  Areihusa  received  a  heavy  fire  from 
both  these  cruisers  and  several  destroyers  until 
8.15  a.m.,  when  the  four-funneller  transferred 
her  fire  to  the  Fearless. 

"  Close  action  continued  with  the  two- fun- 
nelled cruiser  until  8.25  a.m.,  when  a  6-in. 
projectile  from  the  Areihusa  landed  on  the  fore- 
bridge  of  the  enemy's  ship,  who  turned  away 
at  once  in  the  direction  of  Heligoland,  which 
now  hove  in  sight  on  the  starboard  bow. 

"  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  then  ordered  all  his 
force  to  turn  to  the  westward,  and  speed  was 
reduced  to  20  knots. 

"  During  this  action  Areihusa  was  hit  many 
times  and  considerably  damaged ;  one  6-in.  gun 
only  remained  in  action;  all  other  guns  and 
tubes  were  temporarily  disabled. 

"  Fearless  reported  the  3rd  and  5th  Divisions 
of  1st  Flotilla  had  sunk  the  German  destroyer 
1  V.187/  which  carried  the  Commodore  of  the 
German  Flotilla. 

"  At  10.55  a  four- funnelled  German  cruiser 
was  sighted,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Are- 
ihusa.  The  Fearless  and  1st  Flotilla  were 
ordered  to  attack  her;   this  was  carried  out 
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with  great  spirit,  and  the  cruiser  turned  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  haze. 

"  At  11.10  the  same  cruiser  reappeared  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  the  British  force  and 
was  heavily  engaged  by  Arethusa  and  Fearless, 
the  former's  guns  being  now  in  working  order. 
Simultaneously  one  Division  of  destroyers  at- 
tacked her  with  torpedoes,  but  without  success. 
Apparently  she  was  feeling  the  effect  of  this 
concentrated  fire  from  Arethusa  and  Fearless, 
for  she  turned  away  in  the  direction  of  Heligo- 
land. 

"  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  continued  leading  his 
force  to  the  westward,  and,  four  minutes  later, 
sighted  S.M.S.  Mainz,  a  light  cruiser  of  the 
Koln  class,  who  endured  a  heavy  fire  from  Are- 
thusa, Fearless,  and  many  destroyers ;  after  an 
action  lasting  twenty-five  minutes  she  was  seen 
sinking  by  the  head  with  engines  stopped  and 
besides  being  on  fire. 

"  At  this  moment  our  light-cruiser  squadron 
appeared,  and  very  speedily  reduced  the  Mainz 
to  an  indescribable  condition.  The  Fearless 
and  destroyers  were  then  recalled,  and  orders 
to  cease  fire  were  given. 

"  The  battle-cruisers  now  joined  up,  sank  a 
four-funnelled  cruiser,  and  set  another  on  fire. 

"Battle-Cruisers. 

"  We  will  now  follow  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  battle-cruisers  from  the  time  they  put  to 
sea  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
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"At  5  a.m.,  August  27th,  the  1st  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron  and  1st  Light-Cruiser  Squadron 
left  harbour  and  steered  for  the  rendezvous  to 
meet  the  Invincible  and  New  Zealand.  Nothing 
of  interest  occurred  until  the  following  morning. 
At  4  a.m.,  August  28th,  the  destroyers  under 
Commodore  Tyrwhitt  commenced  operations 
as  described  above,  with  the  battle-cruisers 
and  light  cruisers  in  support. 

"  The  Invincible  and  New  Zealand  joined  up 
at  the  pre-arranged  rendezvous  at  11  a.m. 
The  battle- cruisers  were  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  three  enemy  submarines  shortly  after  11  a.m. 
Commodore  Tyrwhitt  and  Commodore'  Keyes 
signalled  to  Admiral  Beatty  that  they  were 
in  need  of  assistance.  Admiral  Beatty  then 
sent  the  Light-Cruiser  Force  to  support  Are- 
thusa  and  the  destroyers. 

"At  11.30  a.m.  Admiral  Beatty,  anxious 
as  to  the  welfare  of  Commodore  Tyrwhitt  and 
his  force,  left  his  rendezvous  and  proceeded 
at  full  speed  E.S.E.  to  render  assistance.  He 
felt  himself  justified  in  risking  attack  from 
enemy  submarines,  thanks  to  his  speed,  and  he 
calculated  that  he  was  powerful  enough  to  take 
on  any  force  which  might  come  out.  Enemy's 
battleships  need  not  be  taken  into  account, 
as  they  would  take  time  to  get  steam  up,  locate 
him,  and  bring  him  to  action;  there  again  he 
had  the  legs  of  them. 

"  12.15  p.m. — He  sighted  the  Fearless  and 
1st  Flotilla  retiring  west,  and  observed  his  Light- 
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Cruiser  Squadron  engaging  an  enemy's  cruiser 
(the  Mainz)  ahead. 

"  He  then  altered  course  to  the  N.E.,  and  at 
12.30  sighted  the  Arethusa  and  3rd  Flotilla 
retiring  to  the  westward  engaging  a  cruiser  of 
the  Kolberg  class  (Kolri). 

"  Course  was  shaped  to  cut  her  off  from 
Heligoland. 

"  At  12.37  opened  fire  on  her ;  she  steered 
N.E.,  and  Admiral  Beatty  chased  at  27  knots. 

"  12.56  p.m.— Sighted  and  engaged  a  two- 
funnelled  cruiser  ahead.  The  Lion  fired  two 
salvoes  at  her  which  took  effect ;  she  disappeared 
into  the  mist,  burning  furiously  and  in  a  sinking 
condition. 

''Admiral  Beatty  considered  it  inadvisable 
to  pursue  her  further  owing  to  floating  mines 
having  been  reported  by  our  destroyers  to  the 
eastward. 

"  He  then  turned  his  battle-cruiser  north, 
and  circled  to  port  to  finish  off  tjtie  previously 
engaged  Koln.  She  was  sighted  once  more 
at  1.25  p.m.,  steering  south  with  colours  flying. 
The  Lion  opened  fire  with  two  turrets,  and  at 
1.35  she  was  sunk. 

"Four  destroyers  were  sent  to  pick  up  the 
survivors,  but  none  could  be  found,  although 
the  area  was  thoroughly  searched.  At  1.40  p.m. 
the  battle-cruisers  turned  north  and  covered 
the  retirement  of  our  light  forces. 

"  At  6  p.m.,  the  retirement  having  been  well 
executed  and  all  our  destroyers  accounted  for, 
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a  sweep  was  carried  out  to  the  northward. 
The  force  was  then  dispersed  to  their  respective 
bases/' 

This  concludes  the  official  report  of  the 
action  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland." 

For  the  battle-cruisers,  every  one  of  whom 
let  drive  at  the  two  light  cruisers  thus  de- 
coyed, the  Koln  and  the  Ariadne,  the  affair 
was  a  walk- over  ;  on  the  other  hand,  our  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers  distinguished  them- 
selves and  had  all  the  thrills  of  a  fight  on  more 
or  less  even  terms.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
just  the  thing  we  wanted  for  our  guns'  crews, 
because  it  constituted  a  highly  exhilarating  battle 
practice,  with  real  targets  and  real  ammuni- 
tion. It  is  unfair  to  say  that  there  was  any 
real  reply,  because  the  German  ships,  though 
they  gallantly  fought  their  guns  to  the  last, 
were  hopelessly  outnumbered  and  outgunned, 
and  the  nearest  thing  we  had  was  one  German 
shell  which  fell  some  hundred  yards  short.  We 
were,  however,  kept  on  the  alert  by  submarines, 
two  of  which  nearly  succeeded  in  torpedoing 
us  on  two  different  occasions.  While  the  one 
torpedo  shot  by  at  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
yards  under  our  stern,  the  other  passed  down 
one  of  the  sides,  but  failed  to  touch  us. 
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One  curious  incident  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  fight  between  the  Light  Forces 
deserves  mention.  The  Defender,  a  destroyer 
belonging  to  the  1st  Flotilla,  had  stopped  to 
pick  up  the  crew  of  one  of  the  enemy's  sunken 
ships,  and  had  already  filled  two  boats,  when 
she  came  under  the  fire  of  a  hostile  cruiser. 
She  was  therefore  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat and  to  leave  in  mid-ocean  two  boats, 
filled  with  British  seamen  and  their  German 
prisoners.  On  this  very  same  spot  there 
suddenly  appeared  a  British  submarine,  E.4 
(Lieutenant-Commander  Earnest  W.  Leir),  who, 
submerged  and  unnoticed,  had  been  watching 
the  preceding  events  through  her  periscope. 
The  submarine  promptly  picked  up  the  De- 
fender's seamen  and  embarked  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  captives.  The  remaining 
Germans,  for  whom  no  room  could  be  found, 
were  left  in  one  of  the  boats,  fully  provisioned, 
provided  with  a  compass,  and  directed  towards 
Heligoland.  This  story  came  out  later  in  the 
day,  when  we  met  this  submarine  and  relieved 
her  of  all  her  passengers. 

Yet  another  incident  occurred  during  this 
action  which  accentuates  the  contrast  between 
the  humanity  displayed  by  the  British  and 
German  seamen  during  naval  operations.  To 
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quote  Commodore  Key es's  words,  H.M.S.  Lurcher 
was  skilfully  handled  by  Commander  Tomkin- 
son  when  she  was  laid  alongside  the  Mainz  to 
save  life,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  sinking 
rapidly,  heavily  on  fire,  and  the  risk  of  explosion 
considerable. 

E  ear- Admiral  A.  H.  Christian  endorses  this 
statement  when  he  says  :  "  Commodore  Keyes's 
action  in  proceeding  in  Lurcher  (Commander 
Tomkinson)  alongside  the  sinking  German 
cruiser  Mainz,  heavily  on  fire  at  the  time,  and 
rescuing  180  of  her  crew,  many  of  whom  were 
wounded,  is  a  feat  of  which  the  country  may  be 
proud." 


CHAPTER  III 
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Having  received  her  baptism  of  fire,  as  related 
in  tlie  last  chapter,  the  Invincible  proceeded 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was,  as  usual,  to  complete  with  coal, 
and  then  we  began  the  harbour  drill  and  routine 
peculiar  to  war-time.  On  the  5th  we  were  j  oined 
by  the  Inflexible,  and  two  days  later  the  7n- 
vincible,  New  Zealand,  and  Inflexible  moved  up 
to  Scapa  Flow,  anchoring  there. 

But  we  were  not  to  swing  round  our  anchor 
for  long,  and  enjoy  the  comparative  quiet 
afforded  by  a  sojourn  in  harbour.  Indeed,  no 
later  than  the  third  afternoon  after  our  arrival, 
an  unusual  commotion  took  place.  Many  offi- 
cers, including  myself,  had  gone  ashore  for 
exercise  on  a  few  hours'  leave,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  we  saw  the  w  General  Recall  u  signal 
hoisted.  On  reaching  the  pier  and  the  picket- 
boats,  we  learnt  that  German  submarines  had 
actually  been  sighted    inside  the  harbour. 

*8 
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Arriving  on  board,  we  saw  the  whole  Grand 
Fleet  weighing  anchor  and  clearing  out  pre- 
maturely. Seeing  that  the  battleships  had 
been  under  orders  to  leave  that  evening,  their 
steam  was  up,  and  an  earlier  departure  presented 
no  difficulty.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
battle-cruisers,  who  fully  anticipated  at  least 
another  day's  stay  in  harbour.  While  steam 
was  being  raised,  two  colliers  were  ordered  to 
come  alongside — one  on  either  side  of  us.  The 
captains  of  the  colliers  naturally  took  this  to 
mean  that  coal  was  required,  and  they  even 
mooted  the  question  of  the  hour  at  which  we 
expected  to  start  taking  it  in.  Their  faces 
fell  several  fathoms,  and  their  dismay  and  dis- 
gust were  indescribable,  when  it  was  explained 
that  their  presence  alongside  was  merely  to 
provide  a  buffer  in  the  event  of  a  torpedo 
attack. 

This  safeguard  was  necessary  in  the  absence 
of  our  torpedo-nets  and  booms,  which  had  been 
unrigged  and  dumped  ashore  before  the  war 
commenced,  in  obedience  to  the  policy  then 
fashionable  among  the  authorities,  who  con- 
sidered that  such  cumbersome  gear  was  out 
of  place  in  a  battle-cruiser.  Need  it  be  added 
that  this  policy  was  changed  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards^  because  it  became  clear  that 
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our  harbours  were  without  defence  against 
submarines  ?  And  so  back  came  our  torpedo- 
nets;  but  by  this  time  they  might  as  well 
have  been  landed,  because  our  harbours  were 
now  properly  defended. 

As  soon  as  steam  was  up,  the  battle-cruisers 
raced  out  of  harbour,  while  all  the  time  the 
destroyers  were  steaming  about  at  high  speed, 
searching  in  all  directions  for  submarines,  and 
even  blazing  away  furiously.  In  the  end  the 
whole  business  turned  out  to  have  been  a  first- 
class  scare.  No  real  proof  was  forthcoming 
that  any  submarine  whatever  had  actually  been 
sighted,  and  the  destroyers  must  therefore  have 
been  raining  shells  on  nothing  more  serious 
than  their  own  wash. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  war  the  treatment 
of  submarines  was  imperfectly  understood,  and 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  eddy  was  enough 
to  provoke  a  vigorous  fusillade.  Nowadays 
it  is  impossible  for  a  submarine  to  enter  any 
of  our  defended  harbours,  with  their  endless 
net  defences  and  elaborate  system  of  patrols. 
Looking  back,  one  is  appalled  to  remember 
that  our  Grand  Fleet  never  Jay  at  anchor  in 
a  single  harbour  completely  secure  from  those 
pests.    Yet  this  fact,  highly  regrettable  though 
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it  be  to  a  chronicler,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  mere  truism. 

After  a  few  days  at  sea,  we  dropped  anchor 
off  Cromarty,  and — need  it  be  said  ? — promptly 
coaled.  From  the  many  references  to  it,  the 
reader  will  gather  that  this  operation  recurred 
with  disagreeable  frequency.  Once  every  five 
days  was  the  average  then.  Of  all  exhausting, 
prolonged,  filthy,  noisy,  abominable  jobs,  this 
is  surely  the  very  worst.  No  one  in  the  ship  is 
exempt  from  taking  part  in  the  irksome  but 
necessary  duty,  which  is  not  seldom  extended 
through  all  hours  of  the  night.  Finally,  it 
takes  at  least  two  days  hard  work  thoroughly 
to  clean  the  ship  from  the  coal-dust  that  pene- 
trates everywhere. 

We  then  entered  on  a  period  of  patrolling. 
Our  beat  was  Area  VII  in  the  North  Sea,  on 
a  parallel  of  latitude  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
to  forty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Our 
business  was  to  stop  and  thoroughly  to  examine 
all  merchant-men  and  other  vessels  in  these 
waters. 

As  boarding-officer,  I  was  kept  busy  in  this 
period  of  patrolling.  My  assistant  on  these 
occasions  was  always  an  Assistant  Paymaster, 
G.  Franklin  by  name,  whose  articles  in  Black- 
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wood's  Magazine  will  be  found  to  contain, 
under  the  initials  "  G.  F./J  a  faithful  and  humor- 
ous description  of  life  in  the  Invincible. 

Some  of  these  boarding  trips  were  anything 
but  pleasant.  To  be  lowered  in  a  cutter  from 
a  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  the  ship  rolling 
heavily,  and  the  boat  itself  swinging  wildly 
from  the  davit  heads,  is  bad  enough,  even  when 
the  cruiser  is  not  moving  above  six  knots. 
And  then  there  is  the  final  drop  of  some  feet 
that  gives  you  a  hearty  shake-up  as  the  boat 
falls  on  the  water.  You  feel  it  still  more  if, 
by  a  piece  of  faulty  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  lowering  her,  the  boat  happens  to 
strike  a  hollow  between  two  seas. 

On  these  occasions  the  officers  used  to  carry 
revolvers,  the  boat's  crew  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

If  the  merchantman  carried  contraband,  or 
was  in  any  way  suspicious,  she  was  promptly 
sent  into  port.  Otherwise  she  was  allowed  to 
continue  her  voyage,  and  back  we  pulled  to 
the  ship,  where  we  had  to  undergo  the  equally 
unpleasant  counter-process  of  being  hoisted  to 
the  davit  heads  in  what  was  frequently  a  rough 
sea.  I  would  then  proceed  to  the  bridge,  and 
make  my  report  to  the  captain.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  look  of  intense  relief  with  which 
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he  greeted  me,  because  our  return  meant  that 
his  bad  moments  and  ordeal  of  exposure  to 
submarines  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was 
now  free  to  go  ahead.  In  the  early  months 
of  the  war  every  one  was  exceedingly  jumpy 
about  submarines,  but  in  these  later  times 
you  hardly  hear  them  mentioned  in  the  Fleet.1 
Not  that  the  precautions  taken  were  any  the 
less ;  the  truth  is,  we  have  now  learned  how  to 
cope  with  these  unromantic  buccaneers. 

Except  when  requisitioned  for  such  special 
duties,  the  Invincible  cruised  in  company  with 
the  other  battle-cruisers  in  the  North  Sea. 
This  cruising  meant  nothing  more  than  a  three 
or  four  days'  jaunt,  or  drive,  round  those  waters, 
visiting  all  likely  latitudes  where  the  enemy 
might  be  found;  all  the  time  carrying  out 
manoeuvres,  wherein  the  officers  and  men  of 
all  ships  were  being  continually  exercised  in 
general  gunnery  and  fighting  efficiency. 

This  "  Grand  Fleet  Parade/'  as  we  used  to 
call  it,  had  the  primary  object  of  discovering 
the  enemy  and  forcing  an  action  upon  him ; 
or  at  any  rate,  of  drawing  him  out.  But  our 
efforts  were  doomed  to  continual  disappoint- 

1  As  a  menace  to  merchant  shipping  and  vessels  of  slow 
speed,  especially  unscreened  by  destroyers,  the  German  sub- 
marine presented  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 
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ment.  With  the  exception  of  two  isolated 
battle-cruiser  raids,  the  enemy  successfully 
avoided  a  general  action  until  May  31st,  1916, 
and  we  used  to  seek  consolation  on  the  return 
journey  to  the  base  in  a  series  of  "  P.Z/s." 
In  other  words,  the  Fleet  divided,  and  the  two 
portions  having  separated  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  the  signal  "  P.Z."  was  made. 
Whereupon  the  two  sides  manoeuvred  to  "  close" 
and  to  go  through  the  motions  of  fighting :  for 
all  the  world  as  though  two  hostile  fleets  were 
actually  about  to  engage. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AGAINST  VON  SPEE 

To  every  one  in  the  service  November  5th,  1914, 
was  a  black  day.  It  brought  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Christopher  G.  F.  M. 
Cradock,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  and  his  squadron 
off  Coronel  on  November  1st,  not  very  far  from 
Valparaiso,  with  the  loss  of  H.M.  Ships  Good 
Hope  and  Monmouth. 

To  me,  personally,  the  news  was  exceptionally 
bad.  I  had  been  shipmate  with  Captain  Philip 
Francklin,  M.V.O.,  of  the  Good  Hope,  and  had 
a  profound  regard  for  the  courtesy  and  personal 
charm  of  that  universally  popular  officer. 
Amongst  other  officers  of  the  Good  Hope  and 
Monmouth  were  many  good  friends ;  and,  finally, 
Admiral  Cradock  himself  had  been  my  com- 
mander in  the  Britannia  during  my  cadetship. 
Among  the  many  happy  memories  of  those 
days,  I  cherish,  as  typical  of  the  man,  Cradock' s 
words  to  me  when,  a  junior  cadet  in  my  second 
term,  I  was  sent  with  a  class  to  the  Wave  for 
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sail-drill.  Inexperienced,  and  not  blessed  with 
a  good  head  aloft,  I  was  "  laying-out "  on 
the  Royal  Yard,  my  body  balanced  thereon, 
feet  on  a  swaying  footrope,  left  hand  clutching 
the  ridge-rope  along  the  yard  to  ensure  my 
personal  safety,  and  right  hand  endeavouring 
to  furl  the  sail.  A  hail  from  below,  n  Royal 
Yard !  99  No  answer  from  me,  and  the  same 
shout  repeated.  It  then  dawned  on  me  that 
I  was  the  object  of  the  hail,  and  I  duly  held 
up  the  right  hand.  "  Two  hands  for  the  Queen, 
my  boy  !  99  was  what  Cradock  then  said.  These 
words  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  youthful 
mind,  and  throughout  my  service  they  have 
always  rung  in  my  ears  when  risks  were  being 
run  and  dangers  to  life  and  limb  encountered. 
Later,  when  a  sub-lieutenant  at  Malta,  in  1903, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  playing  under  Cradock's 
leadership  in  the  Naval  polo  team  that  won 
the  "  Inter-regimental  and  Ships' 99  Annual 
Challenge  Cup.  In  a  word,  this  most  gallant 
officer,  besides  his  amazing  power  of  throwing 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, had  the  true  spirit  of  the  Old 
Navy. 

The  first  shock  of  the  news  was  succeeded 
by  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  they  were  esteemed 
fortunate  who  might  have  the  chance  of  settling 
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matters  with.  Admiral  von  Spee's  German  China 
Squadron. 

The  very  next  evening  came  a  telegram  from 
the  Admiralty  ordering  the  Invincible  and  In- 
flexible to  proceed  forthwith  to  Devonport, 
dock  there,  have  their  bottoms  scraped — this 
in  order  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  maximum 
speed — take  in  six  months'  store,  besides  stores 
for  other  ships  somewhere  "  abroad/'  and  com- 
plete with  coal. 

Though  we  little  knew  it  at  the  time,  this 
was  destined  to  be  the  first  step  towards  a 
fulfilment  of  our  vows. 

It  was  on  November  8th  that  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Frederick  C.  Doveton  Sturdee,  K.C.B., 
C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  left  the  Admiralty,  where  he 
had  been  hitherto  serving,  and  came  down  to 
Devonport  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag  in  H.M.S. 
Invincible. 

What  did  all  this  mean?  Why  this  change 
of  Admirals  and  Captains  ? — for  Captain  de 
Bartolome  had  also  left  us.  Why  had  two 
ships  been  singled  out  for  some  mysterious 
purpose  ?  Questions  such  as  these  were  easier 
to  ask  than  to  answer.  All  that  the  officers 
of  the  two  ships  were  told  was  (a)  that  we 
were  going  South,  and  should  therefore  require 
tropical  outfit;    (b)  that  we  might  be  away 
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six  months  or  more.  This  was  all  the  informa- 
tion that  could  be  extracted,  and  these  scanty 
details  we  were  forbidden  to  mention — or  even 
to  think  about.  To  an  imaginative  mind  with 
a  guessing  propensity,  it  might  have  occurred 
that  our  objective  was  a  search  for,  and  anni- 
hilation of,  von  Spee's  squadron ;  for,  guessing 
is  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act.  Anyhow,  our  movements  were 
kept  surprisingly  secret — no  small  achievement 
in  these  days  when  espionage,  communication 
by  wireless,  and  interception  of  same,  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency. 

The  work  that  had  to  be  done  at  Devonport 
in  three  days  was  colossal.  We  stored  and 
provisioned  all  day  and  most  of  the  night, 
and  finally  coaled  from  2  p.m.  on  one  afternoon 
until  noon  of  the  following  day.  A  party  of 
seven  or  eight  Public  School,  Direct- entry 
midshipmen  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  join 
in  the  proceedings.  At  the  end  of  it  one  and 
all  were  completely  exhausted.  Officers  and 
men,  begrimed  all  over  from  top  to  toe,  un- 
shaven, haggard,  and  weary,  were  staggering 
about  like  drunken  flies.  During  our  short 
stay  there  was  no  question  of  leave,  and  no 
chance  of  farewells  to  relations  and  friends. 
An  exception — if  indeed  it  be  an  exception — 
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was  made  in  my  case,  when  I  was  granted  an 
hour's  leave,  but  only  to  visit  the  dockyard 
dentist.  Even  this  privilege  occasioned  many 
heartburns  among  the  rest  of  the  wardroom. 

At  last,  a  few  minutes  after  4  p.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  gangways  were  run  off,  hawsers  cast 
loose,  the  engine-room  telegraphs  rang  down, 
and  with  only  Lady  Sturdee  and  her  daughter 
to  say  good-bye,  we  were  off;  course  South; 
speed,  20  knots  for  twenty-four  hours. 

When  clear  of  home  waters,  we  reduced 
speed  to  15  knots,  and  the  whole  mystery  was 
now  unfolded. 

Admiral  Sturdee,  temporarily  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief South  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific,  had  instructions  which  were  no  less  than 
to  take  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible  (Captain 
Richard  F.  Phillimore,  C.B.,  M.V.O.)  under  his 
orders,  and  proceed  southwards  at  the  maxi- 
mum economical  speed.  At  a  certain  rendez- 
vous he  was  to  be  joined  by  other  cruisers 
already  out  in  the  South  Atlantic  waters. 
Finally,  with  this  combined  force  he  was  to  seek 
out  and  annihilate  von  Spee's  squadron;  and 
there  was  to  be  no  return  home  until  these 
orders  had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

This  news,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  captain 
on  the  quarterdeck,  was  greeted  by  all  hands 
4 
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with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  unreservedly,  in  that  Nemesis 
had  chosen  us  as  two  of  her  instruments.  From 
that  moment  the  spirits  of  all  underwent  a 
remarkable  change.  There  was  now  a  definite 
objective  to  work  for,  and  exercises  and  drills 
were  carried  out  with  additional  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  ship.  Moreover,  every 
knot  we  reeled  off  brought  us  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  sun.  Behind  lay  the  North  Sea,  with 
its  cheerless,  unrelieved,  expanse  of  grey  sky, 
ships,  and  sea,  beneath  which  lurked  submarines 
and  mines ;  ahead  were  the  bright  colours  and 
genial  warmth  of  the  Southern  Seas,  whose 
waters  were  as  yet  undefiled  by  horn  or  peri- 
scope. 

Anyhow  it  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  voyage. 
We  found  plenty  of  time  for  work  and  play. 
Each  evening  closed  with  a  rattling  good  game 
of  hockey,  followed  by  a  plunge  into  an  enor- 
mous canvas  bath,  so  large  that  several  swimmers 
could  occupy  it  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
indulge  in  Blind  Man's  Buff  in  the  water. 

The  first  port  of  call  was  St.  Vincent,  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  we 
paused  only  to  coal ;  thence  to  a  secret  rendez- 
vous, Abrolhos  Rocks,  some  thirty  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
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heat  at  both  these  places  was  most  trying, 
especially  to  us  who  were  so  rapidly  changing 
our  parallels  of  latitude. 

Coaling  was  therefore  done  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  night. 

Here  we  had  to  contend  with  a  heavy  swell, 
due  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  ren- 
dezvous— a  few  rocks — which  provide  only  an 
indifferent  lee.  Coaling  was  therefore  an  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  business.  To  begin  with, 
it  was  difficult  enough  for  the  Admiralty  colliers 
to  come  alongside,  and  then  when  they  were 
both  ships  began  to  roll  and  grind  against  one 
another  in  an  alarming  manner.  Unless  care- 
fully watched,  hawsers  here  will  snap  like 
threads  of  cotton. 

In  the  course  of  our  passage  between  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Abrolhos  Rocks  we  crossed 
the  line  and  celebrated  the  occasion  with  all 
the  old-time  observances.  The  day  had  a 
further  significance  for  us,  in  that  it  drew  an 
appropriate  speech  from  the  Admiral,  who,  in 
welcoming  Bis  Majesty  King  Neptune  and  his 
retinue,  informed  the  monarch  of  the  ultimate 
cause  of  our  present  intrusion  on  that  portion 
of  his  dominions.  In  general  terms,  the  Ad- 
miral next  explained  what  had  caused  England 
to  take  part  in  the  war ;  her  aims ;  her  determina- 
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tion  to  see  these  realized;    and  finally  the 
justice  of  her  cause.    As  soon  as  the  speech  had 
ended,  the  ritual  proceeded  in  full  swing.  Seated 
on  his  throne,  beside  the  enormous  canvas  bath, 
his  blushing  consort  at  his  side,  His  Majesty 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  watching  his  bedraggled 
satellites  at  their  official  duties.   Each  separate 
victim  was  seized  and  thrust  into  a  chair  on 
an  upper  portion  of  the  deck,  some  six  feet 
above  the  bath  itself,  towards  which  his  back 
was  turned.    The  face  was  then  plentifully 
lathered  from  an  enormous  shaving-brush  with 
a  mixture  of  flour,  tar,  and  other  unpleasant 
ingredients;    after  which  the  victim,  having 
been  shaved  with  a  razor  of  Gargantuan  pro- 
portions, was  tipped  over  backwards  into  the 
bath  below.    Here  he  was  promptly  caught 
by  the  "  bears 99  and  other  members  of  King 
Neptune's  household,   ducked  thrice,  passed 
along,   and  finally  dismissed.    A  continuous 
roar  of  laughter  accompanied  these  ceremonies, 
which    were  as  protracted  as   the  greatest 
stickler  for  court  etiquette  could  desire.  In- 
deed, it  took  the  court  functionaries  every 
minute  between  ten  in  the  morning  and  four 
in  the  afternoon — excluding  a  short  interval 
for  dinner — to  work  through  a  list  of  some 
600  neophytes,  which,  beginning  with  the  com- 
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mander,  extended  down  to  the  latest-joined 
ship's  boy,  and  included  the  writer  of  these 
lines.  In  any  community  there  are  always 
those  who  share  in  the  cat's  aversion  to  water ; 
but,  while  there  ordinarily  exists  no  machinery 
for  dealing  with  such  folk,  they  were  on  the 
present  occasion  the  special  prey  of  King  Nep- 
tune's corps  of  police,  who  showed  the  greatest 
zeal  in  hunting  them  down.  Needless  to  say, 
these  would-be  shirkers  fared  the  worst  of  all ; 
in  their  case  the  ducking  was  considerably 
prolonged.  Finally,  one  and  all  received  an 
illuminated  certificate  with  seal,  red  tape,  and 
graced  with  His  Majesty's  own  signature;  to 
be  preserved,  not  only  as  a  souvenir,  but  rather 
as  a  legal  document  which  secured  its  bearer 
exemption  on  future  occasions. 

At  Abrolhos  Rocks  we  were  joined  by  the 
following  cruisers,  which  placed  themselves  under 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Sturdee :  Carnarvon  (Cap- 
tain L.  Skipwith),  flying  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Stoddart ;  Kent  (Captain  J.  D.  Allen) ;  Cornwall 
(Captain  W.  M.  Ellerton) ;  Glasgow  (Captain 
John  Luce) ;  Bristol  (Captain  B.  H.  Fanshawe) ; 
Otranto  (Captain  J.  R.  Segrave). 

The  above  ships,  together  with  the  two  battle- 
cruisers,  left  the  Abrolhos  Rocks  and  steered 
for  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  whole  squadron 
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proceeding  in  extended  formation  with  an 
interval  of  ten  miles  between  each  unit,  and 
with  the  Invincible  in  the  centre,  to  enable 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  quickly  to  con- 
centrate on  her.  The  object  of  this  formation 
was  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  running 
across  von  Spee's  squadron. 


Tabulated  List  of  British  Force  concentrated  at  the 
Abrolhos  Rocks 


Name  of  Ship. 

Tons 
(Displace- 
ments. 

Speed. 

Armament. 

Completed. 

Invincible  . 

17,250 

25 

Eight  12-in.,  sixteen 
4-in. 

Eight  12-in.,  sixteen 
4-in. 

Four  7 '5  in.,  six  6-in, 
Fourteen  6-in.,  eight 

12 -pounders 
Fourteen  6-in.,  eight 

12-pounders 
Two  6-in.,  ten  4-in. 
Two  6-in.,  ten  4-in. 
Eight  47-in. 

Mar.  1909 

Inflexible  . 

17,250 

25 

Oct.  1908 

Carnarvon  . 
Kent 

Cornwall 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

Otranto 

10,850 
9,800 

9,800 

4,800 
4,800 
12,000 
(gross) 

22 
22 

23 

25 

24*5 

18 

May  1905 
July  1903 

Sept.  1904 

Dec.  1910 
Sept.  1910 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this 
moment  the  British  and  German  fleets  were 
acting  absolutely  in  the  dark. 

On  our  side,  we  could  hear  nothing  whatever 
about  von  Spee  and  his  ships,  from  the  moment 
they  had  left  Valparaiso  a  few  days  after  their 
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action  with  Admiral  Cradock's  squadron.  At 
each,  port  of  call  diligent  enquiries  were  made 
but  yielded  no  result,  because  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  be  learned.  Nor  did  anything 
result  from  a  flying  visit  specially  paid  on  our 
way  down  the  coast  by  the  Bristol  to  Monte 
Video,  which  by  its  geographical  position  is 
always  a  centre  of  information.  In  short,  the 
German  fleet  after  their  action  seemed  to  have 
vanished  into  thin  air. 

On  their  side  the  Germans  knew  even  less  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  Owing  to  the  silencing 
of  our  wireless  and  the  extraordinary  secrecy 
of  our  movements,  they  were  in  complete  ig- 
norance, not  only  of  our  whereabouts,  but  of 
the  two  fundamental  facts :  that  two  modern 
battle-cruisers  had  been  despatched  from  Eng- 
land, to  join  up  with  other  cruisers ;  and  secondly 
that  this  newly-formed  squadron  had  been 
assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting 
them  down  and  sinking  them,  jointly  or  sever- 
ally. 

Since  our  presence,  then,  could  not  affect 
his  calculations,  the  German  Admiral  had  several 
possible  lines  of  action  to  choose  from.  He 
could  retrace  his  steps  to  China  and  risk  meeting 
the  British  squadrons  or  Japanese  fleet,  or 
he  might  shape  course  with  the  intention  of 
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doubling  Cape  Horn,  from  west  to  east ;  visit  the 
Falklands,  fighting,  if  necessary,  and  defeating 
any  British  squadron  he  might  chance  to  meet 
in  his  path,  destroy  the  local  wireless  installa- 
tion, ransack  and  loot  the  town  of  Port  Stanley, 
abduct  the  governor,  help  himself  liberally  to 
coal,  stores,  and  provisions.  Finally,  leaving 
the  smoking  ruins  of  a  whilom  British  possession 
in  his  wake,  he  could  "  star  "  his  squadron  into 
independent  units  which  would  then  place 
themselves  on  the  different  trade  arteries  con- 
verging off  the  coast  of  South  America  and 
West  Indies.  There  he  would  maraud  and 
plunder  commerce  to  his  heart's  content.  Or, 
best  of  all,  he  might  steam  across  to  Walfisch 
Bay,  sink  our  transports  containing  troops  for 
the  conquest  of  German  South-West  Africa, 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  force  already 
landed  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  main- 
taining them. 

According  to  later  information,  it  seems  that 
von  Spee  had  gambled  on  the  last  plan. 

Hypotheses  such  as  these  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  problems  that  awaited 
solution  by  Admiral  Sturdee,  as  his  turbine- 
driven  battle-cruisers  purred  and  drove  for- 
ward on  their  way  down  the  coast  of  South 
America. 
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He  had  to  find  an  enemy  who  might  be  any- 
where in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic;  who  might 
at  that  very  moment  be  steaming  past  him 
in  a  completely  opposite  direction;  whose 
squadron  might  no  longer  be  a  squadron  but 
a  heterogeneous  band  of  five  marauding  com- 
merce-hunters. In  a  word,  it  was  like  look- 
ing for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay ;  or  for 
five  needles  in  five  bundles  of  hay,  if  the 
ships  had  dispersed  and  were  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

Acting  completely  in  the  dark,  Admiral  Stur- 
dee  decided  to  make  for  the  Falkland  Islands — 
which,  it  may  be  explained,  lie  240  miles  from 
the  coast  of  South  America,  and  300  miles  N.E. 
of  Cape  Horn ;  and,  using  Port  Stanley  as  his 
headquarters,  to  institute  a  series  of  searching 
operations  from  this  point. 

The  first  cast  was  to  be  round  Cape  Horn ; 
and  then  there  was  to  be  a  draw  of  the  route 
to  Valparaiso.  If  that  failed,  the  Admiral  had 
no  option  except  to  retrace  his  steps  and  try 
his  luck  the  other  side.  If  this  ground  proved 
barren,  it  would  be  necessary  to  search  further 
afield. 

But  this  time — it  was  almost  the  first  occasion, 
in  naval  operations  at  least — fortune  forsook 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  now  destined  to  fall 
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the  victim  of  a  piece  of  brilliant  strategy,  which, 
in  boldness  of  inception,  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  in  the  decisive  character  of  its  results,  may 
fairly  claim  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  naval  warfare  of  all  times. 


CHAPTER  V 


ARRIVAL  AT  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

It  was  10.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7th  when  the  squadron  steamed  in  and  took 
up  anchoring  billets  in  Port  William,  the  outer 
harbour  of  the  Falklands ;  while  the  two  light 
cruisers — for  the  Bristol  had  now  been  joined 
by  a  sister  ship,  the  Glasgow — proceeded  into 
the  inner  harbour,  Port  Stanley,  also  the  name 
of  the  capital,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour. 

The  first  thing  to  greet  our  eyes  was  the  old 
Canopus,  resting  on  the  mud,  anchored  fore  and 
aft,  temporarily  converted  into  a  floating  for- 
tress ;  in  fact,  the  ship  had  become  the  defender 
of  the  Falklands.  This  ancient  battleship — whose 
first  commission  dated  from  1900,  if  not  earlier 
— having  a  displacement  of  12,950  tons;  speed 
18  knots  (but  now  much  reduced) ;  armament 
four  12-in.,  twelve  6-in.,  had  been  despatched  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  Admiralty  to  reinforce 
Cradock's  ill-fated  ships,  which  as  a  squadron  the 
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Admiral  knew  to  be  outclassed  by  the  German 
China  Squadron.  Realizing  that  the  Good  Hope 
and  Monmouth  were  no  match  for  the  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau,  Cradock  had  earnestly  petitioned 
the  Admiralty  to  allot  him  one  or  more  modern 
armoured  cruisers,  such  as  the  Defence  or  Warrior. 
These  two  ships,  however,  could  not  at  that 
time  be  spared  from  the  Mediterranean,  pre- 
sumably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Goeben  and 
Breslau  were  still  at  large  in  Turkish  waters. 
Thus  a  request  for  material  assistance  brought 
nothing  better  than  the  obsolete  Canopus, 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  16  knots ;  four  old 
12-in.  guns  of  low  calibre  ;  obsolete  6-in.  quick- 
firing  guns,  tolerably  useful  at  a  range  of  about 
9,000  yards.  Yet  even  this  assistance — what- 
ever it  might  have  been  worth — was  denied  to 
Cradock,  because  a  series  of  defects  in  the 
engine-room  caused  the  Canopus  to  remain 
behind  at  Port  Stanley  when  he  left  that  port 
at  the  end  of  October,  to  carry  out  his  order ; 
the  import  of  which  was  that  he  should  dis- 
cover von  Spee's  ships  and  bring  them  to  action.1 
The  Canopus  followed  him  a  day  later,  but  arriv- 

1  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Admiralty  would  have  given  Cradock 
definite  instructions  to  accept  action  with  a  superior  force; 
more  probably  they  hoped  he  would  find  the  German  ships 
scattered.  Cradock  therefore  probably  acted  on  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 
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ing  too  late  for  the  action,  retraced  her  steps 
and  returned  to  Port  Stanley,  which  she  had 
never  again  quitted  up  to  the  time  of  our  arrival. 

In  the  interval  the  Canopus  had  landed  the 
12-pounder  guns  from  her  midship  batteries  and 
placed  them  on  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  they  were  manned  by  the  Falkland 
Islands  reservists,  a  most  enthusiastic  body, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  strong,  who 
further  provided  material  for  look-outs  and 
signal  stations  throughout  the  island.  All  these 
preparations  had  been  carried  out  with  relent- 
less energy  and  daring  initiative  by  Captain 
H.  S.  Grant  and  officers  of  the  Canopus,  who 
had  spared  themselves  no  trouble  in  organizing 
schemes  of  defence — however  makeshift — in 
order  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to 
an  invader ;  or  at  all  events,  to  keep  the  Union 
Jack  flying  above  this  British  settlement  as 
long  as  could  be.  It  will  be  easy  to  imagine 
the  state  of  anxiety  and  tension  prevailing 
among  the  civil  population,  and  in  a  higher 
degree  among  the  officers  and  men,  who  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect  in  the  very  likely  event 
of  Admiral  von  Spee  turning  his  undesirable 
attentions  in  this  direction. 

Proportionately  great  was  the  relief  of  one 
and  all  that  morning  (December  7th)  as  they 
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watched  a  powerful  squadron  of  eight  British 
warships  majestically  entering  the  harbour  and 
bringing  just  that  kind  of  assistance  they  most 
sorely  needed.  It  must  have  seemed  as  though 
the  deliverance  was  directly  inspired  by  heaven. 
If  their  actual  plight  was  incomparably  worse, 
those  heroic  inhabitants  of  Derry  could  not 
have  manifested  greater  transports  of  delight 
when  they  saw  the  Mountjoy  and  Phoenix 
threading  their  way  up  the  Foyle. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  visited  by 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Canopus ;  and 
from  their  account,  together  with  further  de- 
tails supplied  by  the  Glasgow,  we  first  learned 
the  true  story  of  Admiral  Cradock's  glorious 
and  pathetic  end — a  story  with  the  details  of 
which  the  general  public  is  still  far  too  un- 
familiar. 

The  ships  that  took  part  in  the  action  off 
Coronel  were  H.M.  ships  Good  Hope  (Captain 
Philip  Francklin,  M.V.O.),  flying  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Cradock;  Monmouth  (Captain  Frank 
Brandt);  Glasgow  (Captain  John  | Luce);  and 
the  auxiliary  cruiser  Otranto  (Captain  J.  R. 
Segrave). 

Of  these  the  last  two  were  capable  of  holding 
their  own  with  one  of  the  German  light  cruisers 
and  something  more — say,  the  Dresden  and  half 
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Name  of  Ship. 

Tons. 
(Displace- 
ment). 

Speed. 

Armament. 

Completed. 

\JtUUik  JOLUjJij  . 

id.  inn 

Two  9*2 -in.,  sixteen  6-in., 

Xh<XLL\f  LLL 

twelve  12 -pounders 

1903 

Moil/mouth  . 

9,800 

22*5 

Fourteen    6-in.,  eight 

1903 

12-pounders 

Glasgow 

4,800 

25 

Two  6-in.,  ten  4  in. 

Sept.  1910 

Otranto 

12,000 

18 

Eight  4'7-in. 

(gross) 

the  Leipzig ;  while  the  Good  Hope  and  Mon- 
mouth were  sufficiently  obsolete  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  meeting  the  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau  on  anything  like  equal  terms. 
Beside  this  balance  on  the  credit  side,  the  Ger- 
mans had  yet  another  asset  in  the  Nurriberg 
and  the  remaining  half  of  the  Leipzig.  Further, 
as  regards  personnel,  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gnei- 
senau were  manned  by  crack  crews  who  had  been 
in  commission  three  years — crews  who  in  the 
former  ship  had  carried  off  in  1913  the  Battle 
Practice  Cup  (competed  for  by  the  entire  Ger- 
man Navy),  and  in  the  latter  had  won  the  same 
trophy  in  1914,  with  the  Scharnhorst  second. 
Whereas  Cradock's  two  best  ships  had  been 
robbed  of  their  well-trained  active  ratings  some 
weeks  previously  and  were  manned  for  the  most 
part  by  R.N.R.  men.  Last  of  all,  the  6-in. 
guns  on  the  main  decks  of  the  Good  Hope  and 
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Monmouth  were  mounted  so  low  that  they  could 
not  be  fought  in  a  heavy  sea — and  it  so  happened 
that  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the  southward 
when  the  battle  was  fought.  In  short,  it  may  be 
affirmed  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  in  all 
these  particulars  the  enemy  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing advantage. 

Yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  forced  the  Germans 
to  battle  when  he  sighted  them  at  5  p.m.  on 
the  evening  of  November  1st  to  the  eastward, 
that  is,  between  the  Chilian  coast  and  himself. 

The  sinking  sun,  at  first  behind  Cradock's 
guns— and  therefore  in  his  favour — with  sunset 
developed  into  an  afterglow  that  silhouetted 
the  British  ships  in  sharp  outlines  before  the 
German  range- takers  and  gun-layers.  There- 
upon von  Spee,  who  had  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  avoid  an  action — owing  to  adverse  visibility 
— and  continue  his  course  southward,  turned 
and  joined  issue  with  the  British. 

The  action  commenced  at  7  p.m.,  range 
11,500  yards,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau  "  straddled  }$  the  Good  Hope  and 
Monmouth,  keeping  them  under  continuous 
heavy  fire.  At  7.50  p.m.  the  former  blew  up 
from  a  magazine  explosion  and  sank  without 
a  soul  being  saved.  In  a  sinking  condition  the 
Monmouth  fought  on  until  dark.   She  was  then 
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approached  by  S.M.S.  Nurriberg  and  literally 
riddled  with  salvoes ;  and  finally  a  torpedo 
gave  the  coup  de  grace. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pick  up  a  single 
man,  although  the  weather  conditions  had  by 
then  moderated. 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness  the  Glasgow  and 
Otranto  managed  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  former 
came  back  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
docked  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Such  was  the  story  they  told  us  that  evening  ; 
and  as  we  listened  to  it,  our  feelings  varied  be- 
tween pride,  grief,  and  anger.  Of  these  emotions 
the  last  was  assuredly  predominant.  It  was 
hard  enough  to  admit  a  crushing  defeat,  even 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds ;  but  the 
thought  of  those  gallant  spirits  left  to  perish 
worked  us  up  to  a  boiling  point  of  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FALKLANDS 

At  the  first  sign  of  dawn  next  morning  (i.e. 
December  8th),  coaling  began  in  all  ships  of 
the  squadron,  other  than  the  Bristol  and 
Glasgow,  who  had  completed  the  previous 
evening. 

The  Kent  took  up  the  position  of  guardship 
outside  the  harbour  of  Port  William.  Two 
hours'  work  in  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible 
yielded  some  400  tons  each.  Then  came  an 
interval  for  a  well-earned  breakfast.  The  third- 
cup-of-coffee-and-marmalade  stage  was  being 
reached  when  a  signalman  dashed  down  to  the 
ward-room  and,  with  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
preserve  his  official  calm,  reported  that  one  of 
the  shore  signal  stations,  Sapper  Hill,  had  sighted 
two  foreign  men-of-war.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
news  was  confirmed  and  three  more  ships  were 
reported  to  the  southward.  Next  they  were 
finally  identified  as  being  the  German  China 
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Squadron.  In  truth  here  was  Admiral  von 
Spee  and  his  squadron  steaming  right  into  the 
jaws  of  the  lion. 

Out  of  touch  by  wireless  since  he  left  Val- 
paraiso, von  Spee  had  dawdled  down  the  coast 
and  round  the  Cape  to  the  Falklands,  never 
dreaming  for  an  instant  that  two  powerful 
battle-cruisers  had  been  detached  with  the 
special  object  of  meeting  him.  His  intentions 
were  to  do  battle  with  such  British  force  as  he 
might  encounter  and  to  plunder  the  settlement ; 
and  indeed  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  thinking 
that  he  could  beat  any  fair-sized  combination 
of  our  older  cruisers. 

Amidst  loud  cheers  the  captain  gave  the 
order  to  "  cast  off  colliers."  Then  followed  the 
thrilling  notes  of  the  bugle  call,  "  Action."  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  squadron  was  ordered 
to  raise  steam  for  full  speed  with  all  despatch. 
As  guardship,  the  Kent  had  steam  up,  and  this 
cruiser  was  directed  to  observe  and  report  the 
enemy's  movements.  For  all  we  knew  the  enemy 
might  form  up  outside  the  harbour  and  enfilade 
us  whilst  we  were  raising  steam  at  anchor.  Had 
this  plan  of  action  entered  his  head  things  might 
have  gone  badly  for  those  inside. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  advisable  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  ships  that  constituted 
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the  enemy's  squadron.  These  were,  then,  the 
following : 


Name  of  Ship. 

Tons. 

Speed. 

Armament. 

First 
Oommisioned* 

Scharnhorst 

11,600 

22*5 

Eight  8*2-in.,  six  5'9-in. 

24.10.07 

Gneisenau 

11,600 

22'5 

Eight  8'2-in.,  six  5'9-in. 

6.3.08 

Nurnbcrg  . 

3,400 

23-5 

Ten  4'1-in.,  Q.F. 

10.4.08 

Dresden 

3,592 

24 

Ten  4'1-in.,  Q.F. 

14.11.08 

Leipzig 

3,200 

22 

Ten  4'1-in.,  Q.F. 

20.4.06 

The  first  two  ships  of  the  above  table  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalents  of  our 
Defence  and  Warrior ;  that  is,  they  were  the 
last  word  in  large  armoured  cruisers  until  the 
Dreadnought  battle-cruiser  of  the  Invincible  type 
came  into  vogue.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  their  general  fighting  efficiency,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  gunnery. 

In  knowledge  of  these  details  we  were  at  that 
moment  so  far  on  familiar  ground ;  but  what 
we  did  not  anticipate  and  only  learned  after- 
wards by  personal  experience  was  that  the 
German  guns  were  sighted  up  to  16,500  yards. 
Their  range-finding,  too,  was  admirable,  and 
their  gunnery  control,  as  illustrated  by  the 
rippling  salvoes,  worked  like  clockwork.  The 
only  flaw  in  this  otherwise  perfect  machine  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  guns  were  if  anything  too 
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well  calibrated  without  sufficiency  of  spread, 
for  straddling  purposes ;  an  instructive  lesson 
that  we  were  not  slow  to  turn  to  account.  The 
three  remaining  ships  do  not  call  for  any  addi- 
tional comment,  although  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  high  speed  of  the  Dresden. 

When  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Falklands, 
von  Spee,  who  was  flying  his  flag  in  the  Scharn- 
horst,  sent  the  Gneisenau  and  Nurnberg  ahead  to 
a  distance  of  less  than  six  miles  from  the  harbour 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  while  he  him- 
self, with  the  other  ships,  remained  approxi- 
mately eight  miles  off.  According  to  the  state- 
ment made  subsequently  by  prisoners  from  the 
Gneisenau,  it  appears  that  the  sub-lieutenant 
who  had  been  sent  aloft  with  powerful  glasses 
to  ascertain  what  British  ships  were  in  the 
harbour  reported  to  his  captain  that  there  were 
two  battle-cruisers  and  five  other  cruisers  an- 
chored there.  Such  a  statement  sounded  abso- 
lutely incredible  to  the  captain,  until  a  senior 
lieutenant,  the  gunnery  officer,  who  was  next 
sent  up,  confirmed  the  first  report.  The  presence 
of  Dreadnought  cruisers  was  thus  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  the  fact  could  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  of  their  being  Japanese 
battle-cruisers ;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  myth  industriously  circulated 
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by  the  English  press,  to  the  effect  that  Japanese 
ships  were  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland 
Islands. 

In  any  case,  the  enemy  had  an  unwelcome 
surprise.  It  was  for  the  Gneisenau  to  receive 
the  second  unpleasant  shock  when  a  report 
was  heard  and  two  12-in.  shells,  about  9.20  a.m., 
dropped  quite  close  to  her,  apparently  from 
nowhere,  but  in  reality  the  result  of  indirect 
fire  from  the  Canopus,  who  lay  obscured  from 
seaward  by  an  intervening  hill.  Controlled  from 
a  D.P.F.  erected  ashore,  the  Canopus'  guns  fired 
one  more  salvo  of  three  shells.  This  bombard- 
ment the  Germans  imagined  to  come  from  a 
concealed  land  battery  and  thus  received  their 
third  surprise.  To  experience  three  such  shocks 
at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  was  something 
altogether  too  much  for  them.  Von  Spee  re- 
called his  two  ships,  and  the  whole  squadron 
promptly  took  to  their  heels  at  maximum  speed 
— probably  about  21  knots — and  steered  in  an 
easterly  direction.  They  were  closely  shadowed 
by  the  Kent,  who  remained  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance and  reported  their  movements,  until  the 
fleet  had  steam  up  and  could  chase  their 
quarry. 

'Exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  order 
to  raise  steam?  we  were  tearing  out  of  the  harbour 
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and  after  the  enemy,  who  had  altered  to  S.E. 
To  have  raised  steam  in  this  short  time  from 
cold  boilers  argues  remarkably  fine  work  on 
the  part  of  the  engine-room  staff ;  who,  it  need 
not  be  added,  exposed  their  machinery  to  grave 
risks  in  taking  ninety  minutes  to  do  that  for 
which  four  hours  is  the  usual  allowance.  It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  their  efforts  were 
specially  mentioned  in  j  despatches  and  duly 
received  recognition  from  the  authorities  at 
home. 

It  was  9.45  when  we  left  harbour  on  a  glorious 
morning  with  a  bright  sun,  almost  dead  calm 
and  the  clearest  atmosphere.  So  great  was  the 
visibility,  that  on  clearing  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  we  were  able  at  once  to  take  the  range 
of  the  enemy,  the  tops  of  whose  masts  and 
funnels  were  just  above  the  horizon.  The 
distance  was  found  to  be  38,000  yards,  i.e. 
nineteen  sea  miles,  or  nearly  twenty- two  land 
miles. 

From  the  previous  description  of  the  British 
ships  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  could  reckon 
on  arriving  within  gun  range  (16,500  yards) 
in  somewhat  over  four  hours. 

Almost  immediately  the  Bristol  and  Otranto 
were  detached  to  round  up  two  ships  which, 
reported  by  the  volunteer  signal  stations  as 
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enemy's  transports,  turned  out  to  be  German 
colliers.  The  Bristol  was  at  six  hours'  notice 
for  steam,  and  by  the  time  she  had  finished 
rounding  up  the  colliers  it  was  then  too  late 
to  take  any  part  in  the  action.  With  plenty 
of  time  before  us,  we  had  a  rough-and-ready 
clean  down  of  the  ship  from  the  coal  dust, 
thoroughly  tuned  up  the  fighting  machine, 
and  sent  the  men  to  their  dinners. 

With  their  superior  speed,  the  two  battle- 
cruisers  rapidly  forged  ahead  of  the  older  ships  ; 
and  then,  easing  down  at  11.15  o'clock,  waited 
for  the  others  to  close  up.  Admiral  Sturdee, 
however,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  fine  weather  conditions,  cracked  on  once 
more  about  12.20,  working  up  to  25  knots  or 
more.  Fully  convinced  that  our  lighter  craft 
could  deal  with  them,  he  ignored  the  presence 
of  the  smaller  German  cruisers,  and  his  sole 
determination  was  to  force  an  action  on  the 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  this  moment,  then,  the  Battle  of  Falk- 
land Islands  may  be  described  as  an  action — 
or  rather,  series  of  aptions — in  which  big  ships 
were  opposed  to  big  ships,  and  small  cruiser 
pitted  against  small  cruiser.  The  latter  may 
be  dismissed  for  the  moment,  and  it  is  now  time 
to  follow  the  doings  of  the  former, 
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Soon  after  1  o'clock,  at  a  range  of  17,000  yards, 
"  A  "  turret  (under  my  charge)  got  the  order 
to  fire  a  sighting  shot  at  the  Leipzig,  the  enemy's 
rear  cruiser.  Giving  the  guns  their  maximum 
elevation,  I  fired ;  and  the  result  was  short. 
The  next  round,  fired  at  a  distance  of  about 
16,500  yards,  nearly  hit  the  Leipzig,  who  there- 
upon turned  away  with  Nurnberg  and  Dresden 
to  the  S.W.  These  light  cruisers  were  at  once 
followed  by  Glasgow,  Kent,  and  Cornwall.  The 
fire  of  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible  was  then 
directed  on  the  Scharnhorst,  who  rapidly  came 
into  range.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
Scharnhorst  turned  eight  points  to  port — in 
other  words,  took  a  right-angled Jmrn  to  the  left. 
We  followed  suit,  and  thus,  at  1.30,  on  parallel 
courses  and  at  a  distance  of  16,000  yards,  the 
action  between  the  two  pairs  of  large  cruisers 
commenced.    (See  Plan.) 

During  the  outward  voyage  the  opinion 
generally  expressed  was  :  first,  that  our  Admiral 
intended  fighting  the  action  at  a  range  of 
about  14,000  yards ;  and  secondly,  that  this 
distance  was  beyond  the  range  of  the  Scharn- 
horst and  Gneisenau.  But  while  right  in  one 
part  of  the  conjecture,  all  were  at  fault  in  the 
corollary,  for  the  truth  was  that  the  German 
salvoes  were  good  for  at  least  16,500  yards, 
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i.e.  our  own  maximum  range.  Still,  if  in  respect 
of  maximum  range  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  opposing  fleets,  our  guns  with  a 
lower  trajectory  and  more  M.V.  had  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  danger-space  ;  or  otherwise 
expressed,  the  German  shells  fell  almost  verti- 
cally at  that  range,  whilst  ours  travelled  nearer 
the  horizontal. 

Hence  a  long-range  action,  even  at  a  distance 
greater  than  that  originally  anticipated,  was 
all  in  our  favour. 

Conversely,  an  action  at  close  quarters  would 
have  exposed  the  two  battle-cruisers  to  the 
risk  of  being  hit  in  a  vital  spot  by  shell  or 
torpedo ;  and  if  they  were  not  actually  sunk, 
it  is  obvious  that  with  no  dock  nearer  than 
Gibraltar — some  6,000  miles  away — any  large 
or  serious  repairs  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question. 

The  range  was  therefore  kept  long,  and  the 
ships  zigzagged  from  time  to  time  when  the 
enemy  had  gauged  our  range  too  successfully. 

The  action  began  at  1.30.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  who 
were  obviously  concentrating  on  the  Invincible, 
made  a  good  start  by  hitting  us  at  1.45  with 
their  third  salvo.  We  then  sheered  off  a  couple 
of  points,  thereby  throwing  the  Germans  off 
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their  range,  and  the  Inflexible  followed  our 
motions.  The  fire  then  opened  rather  rapidly, 
and  the  enemy  at  2.10  made  an  attempt  to  get 
away  by  turning  ten  points  to  starboard.  This 
caused  a  lull  in  the  action  from  2.15  until  2.45. 
At  2.45  we  again  dpened  fire  on  them  ;  the  enemy 
replied  at  2.55.  From  now  until  3.15  p.m. 
the  fighting  was  very  fierce,  the  range  decreasing 
to  10,000  yards.  Both  the  Scharnhorst  and 
Gneisenau  were  hit  several  times.  The  Scharn- 
horst, on  fire  forward,  slackened  her  rate  of  fire, 
and  accurate  shooting  was  not  maintained. 
Between  3.15  and  3.30  our  ship  was  so  hampered 
by  funnel  and  gun  smoke  that  Admiral  Sturdee 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  ships  in  a  complete 
circle  to  rid  himself  of  this  nuisance.  The 
Scharnhorst,  seeing  this  turn,  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  the  action,  or  perhaps 
it  was  to  bring  her  other  broadside  into  action ; 
in  any  case  she  turned  ten  points  away  from  us. 
However,  once  clear  of  smoke,  we  with  our 
superior  speed  drew  up  into  gun  range,  and 
fighting  recommenced  with  all  its  former  vigour. 

From  3.30  onwards  the  Scharnhorst  was  being 
badly  hit ;  it  was  noticed  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  hull  fires  were  breaking  out,  and  that 
two  of  the  four  funnels  were  missing.  With 
this  came  an  encouraging  message  from  the 
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captain,  who  told  me  down  the  voice-pipe  that 
my  turret  was  hitting  well ;  personally  I  had 
observed  two  well-placed  shots  land  succes- 
sively just  above  the  water-line,  abreast  of 
where  the  second  funnel  ought  to  have  been. 

At  first  I  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  guns 
and  one's  own  hits,  but  observation  soon  en- 
lightened me  on  the  fact  that  when  you  really 
strike  home  on  a  ship  you  see  a  little  red  glow, 
or  in  the  case  of  lyddite  a  cloud  of  yellow  smoke, 
suddenly  appear. 

Admiral  Sturdee  reports  that  notwithstanding 
the  punishment  the  Scharnhorst  was  receiving, 
her  fire  was  steady  and  accurate,  and  the  per- 
sistency of  her  salvoes  was  remarkable. 

At  3.50  p.m.  the  German  flagship  was  looking 
pretty  sickly  ;  practically  motionless,  fires  every- 
where, and  only  one  funnel  still  standing. 

Finally,  at  4.4  p.m.,  she  rolled  quietly  over 
on  one  side,  lay  on  her  beam  ends,  and  took  a 
headlong  dive,  bows  first,  at  4.17  p.m. 

This  news  I  conveyed  to  my  men  in  the  four 
different  chambers  of  the  turret  by  means  of 
the  voice-pipe,  and  through  the  same  channel 
could  be  heard  the  echoes  of  the  cheering  that 
rose  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  ship.  In  a 
modern  naval  action,  where  all  men  are  well 
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down  under  armour,  those  who  actually  witness 
events  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two  score 
out  of  a  complement  of  990,  and  of  a  turret's 
crew  of  forty  only  four  actually  see  the  fight, 
viz.  the  two  gunlayers,  the  turret  trainer, 
and  the  range-taker,  the  remainder  being  dis- 
tributed in  the  gun-house,  the  working  chamber, 
the  magazine-  and  shell-room. 

The  Gneisenau,  who  had  been  following  the 
Scharnhorst,  continued  to  concentrate  her  fire 
on  us,  leaving  to  their  fate  any  possible  sur- 
vivors from  her  sister  ship.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances any  life-saving  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  not  a  soul  from  the  Scharnhorst 
survived. 

Now  pitted  against  the  Inflexible  and  ourselves, 
the  solitary  Gneisenau  fought  a  losing  fight  for 
nearly  two  hours.  Admiral  Sturdee  in  his 
report  says :  "  At  4.47  the  Gneisenau  was  hit 
severely.  At  5.8  p.m.  she  was  evidently  in 
serious  straits,  and  her  fire  slackened  very  much. 
Three  ships — Invincible,  Inflexible,  Carnarvon — 
were  concentrating  on  her  from  different  bear- 
ings. At  5.15  she  hit  the  Invincible ;  this  was 
her  last  effective  effort." 

At  5.30  p.m.  she  was  scarcely  moving,  with 
two  funnels  gone  and  several  fires  ablaze.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  Gneisenau  stopped 
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firing,  having  expended  all  ammunition,  includ- 
ing even  practice  projectiles. 

Almost  on  tlie  stroke  of  6  o'clock  the  Gnei- 
senau  rolled  over  and  dived  down  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  her  sister  before  her. 

The  survivors,  running  over  the  uppermost 
side,  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  while 
the  British  ships  steamed  up  at  full  speed  to 
the  spot,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  cradle  of  a  proud 
ship,  and  now  only  marked  by  oil,  wreckage, 
and  masses  of  struggling  humanity.  Every 
available  boat  was  lowered,  and  while  the  In- 
vincible and  Inflexible  each  picked  up  108  and 
sixty- two  survivors  respectively,  the  Carnarvon — 
who  had  by  now  joined  up — saved  twenty. 
The  survivors  included  the  commander  of  the 
Gneisenau  and  about  fifteen  officers. 

I  went  away  in  one  of  the  cutters  and  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  about  forty  survivors, 
most  of  them  in  a  wounded  condition,  and  all 
in  various  stages  of  exhaustion ;  and  small 
wonder !  for  the  ship  in  her  last  stages  must 
have  been  a  very  hell  on  earth.  Anyhow,  it  was 
a  gruesome  business  for  the  rescuers. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  about  the  doings 
of  the  smaller  cruisers,  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind when  the  battle-cruisers  made  their  final 
spurt  after  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau. 
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But  as  the  Bristol  and  Otranto  have  already  been 
dealt  with,  there  remain  only  the  Kent,  Glasgow, 
and  Cornwall. 

These  three  confined  themselves  to  chasing 
the  enemy's  three  light  cruisers  which  we  left 
steaming  to  the  S.W.  More  specifically,  the 
Glasgow  and  Cornwall  hunted  the  Leipzig,  the 
Kent  chased  the  Nurnberg,  while  with  the 
advantages  of  speed  and  a  good  start,  the  Dresden 
got  clear  away. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Leipzig  and 
Nurnberg,  who  were  both  sunk  with  colours 
flying,  after  a  stern  chase  and  gallant  resistance, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  latter  was  prolonged 
until  the  last  moment  of  daylight. 

Probably  the  Kent  had  reason  to  be  most 
proud  of  herself  on  account  of  an  extraordinary 
feat  performed  by  her  engine-room  staff,  who 
managed  to  get  23  knots  out  of  a  22-knot  ship 
that  had  been  serving  thirteen  years. 

The  captain's  racy  account,  as  he  gave  it 
me  a  few  days  later,  of  what  they  did  and  how 
they  did  it,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full :  "  We 
sat  on  the  safety  valves  and  forced  the  boilers 
fit  to  bust.  We  ran  short  of  coal,  so  we  burnt 
any  spare  wood  left  in  the  ship.  About  6  p.m. 
we  got  within  range.  The  Nurnberg  started 
hitting  us  before  we  could  hit  her,  so  we  went 
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at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  When  it  was  getting 
dark,  I  closed  to  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand yards.  This  paid  me  very  well,  because  I 
had  6-in.  guns  against  his  4-in.,  and  I  found  the 
closer  I  was  gettin'  the  better  I  was  hittin\ 
We  put  her  down  at  7.15,  almost  in  the  dark. 
It  was  a  devilish  good  scrap/' 

After  this  performance,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  his  name  among  the  list  of  C.B/s. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  resis- 
tance offered  by  the  German  squadron,  who, 
outmatched  both  in  weight  of  guns  and  numbers, 
fought  a  very  gallant  action  until  their  ships  sank 
beneath,  their  colours  flying  (see  page  87). 


CHAPTER  VII 


AFTER  THE  VICTORY 

After  the  battle  the  squadron  spent  a  fruit- 
less and  wearisome  three  days  in  searching  for 
the  Dresden,  until  the  rapidly  depleting  coal 
supply  rendered  a  return  to  the  Falklands 
imperative.  It  was  December  11th  when  we 
re-entered  Port  Stanley. 

There  was  now  time  to  take  general  stock  of 
damages  and  casualties  sustained  by  the  differ- 
ent ships  of  the  squadron.  The  Invincible  was 
hit  no  fewer  than  twenty- two  times,  but  only 
twice  below  the  water-line.  Of  these  two  hits, 
one  shell  penetrated  beneath  the  armour  belt 
and  exploded  in  a  hundred-ton  coal  bunker 
alongside  the  magazine  of  the  midship  turret. 
The  extra  plating,  however,  between  the  two 
compartments  withstood  the  explosion,  and  the 
shell  merely  expended  itself  in  the  bunker, 
which  instantly  flooded.  To  right  matters,  the 
corresponding  bunker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship  had  only  to  be  flooded.  The  other  shell 
6  81 
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hit  us  point-blank  on  the  stem  and  filled  the  colli- 
sion compartment  in  the  bows.  The  remaining 
shells  were  distributed  over  the  upper  and  mess 
decks,  and  most  of  them  burst  without  doing 
anything  more  than  superficial  damage. 

Our  ward-room  mess,  which  we  had  left  a  few 
hours  ago  in  all  the  amenity  of  an  English 
breakfast-room,  was  completely  wrecked.  Tables, 
chairs,  sideboards,  and  piano  were  now  powdered 
to  matchwood,  and  the  whole  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hay  and  straw  yard.  In  truth  there 
was  nothing  left  standing. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  piano  there  was  found 
— not  a  tuning  fork,  but  one  of  our  best  electro- 
plated set  that  had  been  blown  out  of  its  green 
baize  nest  some  thirty  feet  away. 

One  of  the  tripods  belonging  to  the  foremast 
was  hit  and  broken.  Yet  the  mast  continued 
to  stand  happily  on  its  two  remaining  legs. 
A  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the  merits 
of  their  doctrine  could  not  have  been  wished 
for  by  the  advocates  of  the  tripod-mast. 

Another  of  the  enemy's  8*2  shells  found  its 
way  into  the  Admiral's  "  still-room/'  where  it 
lay  comfortably  amongst  his  jams  and  refused 
to  burst.  Nicely  burnished,  this  shell  became 
the  most  valued  trophy  and  cherished  ornament 
of  the  ward-room  flat. 
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But  the  amazing  feature  of  the  whole  affair 
was  that  there  were  no  casualties  whatever, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Commander 
Townsend,  who  received  from  a  splinter  a  slight 
wound  in  his  tendon  Achilles  and  was  thereby 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  sick  list  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Such  good  fortune  was  doubtless  attributable 
to  that  organization  and  distribution  of  per- 
sonnel which  the  turret  system  of  the  modern 
Dreadnought  demands.  With  the  exception 
of  two  fire-parties,  each  of  twenty  men  and 
stationed  respectively  fore  and  aft,  all  the 
Invincible  s  ship's  company  was  either  in  turrets 
or  under  armour  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
action.  Even  these  fire-parties  would  only 
expose  themselves  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
when  engaged  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  as 
soon  as  their  job  had  been  accomplished  they 
returned  to  their  stations  under  armour. 

That  the  Inflexible  had  been  hit  only  three 
times  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Germans  had 
bestowed  the  greater  part  of  their  attention  * 
upon  the  Invincible. 

The  Kent  received  thirty-eight  hits — as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  close  range  at  which 
her  action  was  fought— but  sustained  no 
damage  in  any  vital  spot.   Nevertheless,  this 
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ship  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  a  gun's  crew  belonging  to  a  6-in.  case- 
mate by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  Nurnberg's 
shells,  which  by  sheer  bad  luck  entered  the  case- 
mate through  the  gun-port  and  accounted  for 
six  lives  and  four  wounded. 

The  Cornwall  was  hit  eighteen  times,  but 
received  no  casualties.  The  Glasgow  was  hit 
twice ;  she  had  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded: 
The  Carnarvon  received  no  damage  :  in  fact, 
she  was  never  hit.  Though  affiliated  to  us 
during  the  action,  that  cruiser  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  her  potential  worth  or  of 
showing  what  she  could  have  done  if  chance 
had  pitted  her  against  ships  of  the  same  calibre. 

The  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  effect 
temporary  repairs  of  the  worst  shell  holes  in 
the  various  decks,  chiefly  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  laying  down  wood  planking  to  prevent  all 
and  sundry  from  falling  through  on  to  one  or 
more  decks  below.  Indeed,  a  false  step  might 
well  have  started  a  downward  plunge  ending 
only  on  the  armour  deck  three  flights  down. 

Examination  showed  that  my  own  turret 
had  been  struck  fair  on  the  forehead  between 
the  guns,  but  fortunately  where  the  armour 
reached  its  maximum  thickness  of  twelve  inches. 
No  damage  was  done,  though  it  had  been  a 
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near  thing :  for  had  the  shell  struck  thirty 
inches  higher,  it  would  have  sent  the  sighting 
hood,  the  range-finder,  operator,  and  myself 
to  glory.  As  it  is,  I  have  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions of  a  violent  shock  and  the  turret  shaking 
as  though  from  an  earthquake. 

We  in  "  A  "  turret  had  denuded  our  shell- 
room  of  all  except  six  rounds  in  firing  no  fewer 
than  180  shells,  in  the  proportion  of  71  to 
the  right  gun  and  109  to  the  left.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  these  figures  still  remain 
unparalleled  in  modern  naval  warfare. 

If  the  reader  is  mathematically  inclined,  he 
may  be  amused  at  working  out  the  weight 
(avoirdupois)  of  the  metal  discharged  from  this 
single  turret,  on  the  basis  of  850  lbs.  per  shell. 

The  shell-room  was  soon  replenished  by 
rounds  from  the  other  turrets  whose  position 
had  precluded  their  guns  bearing  on  the  enemy 
to  the  same  extent. 

My  guns  were  in  no  way  the  worse,  except 
that  the  inner  A-line  tube  protruded  about 
half  an  inch  outwards  from  the  muzzle.  Any 
loss  of  range  was  easily  corrected  by  altering 
the  sight-drum. 

No  words  can  paint  the  delirious  joy  mani- 
fested by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  when  they  heard  the  good  news.  There 
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was  now  once  and  for  all  an  end  to  their  worst 
fears  and  apprehensions.  Nor  were  they  lacking 
in  giving  vent  to  what  they  felt ;  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  unlimited  quantities  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  In  return,  we  presented  them  with 
a  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  our  shattered 
steel  mast,  burnished  and  mounted  on  oak  with 
a  suitable  inscription  underneath. 

An  afternoon  ashore  enabled  one  to  form 
a  rough  impression  of  the  settlement  and  its 
inhabitants :  a  group  of  islands,  with  a  wild 
and  rugged  coast-line ;  uncultivated  moorland 
tracks,  abounding  in  sheep,  whose  wool  forms 
the  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  settlers 
are  farmers  of  Scotch  extraction,  speaking  a 
curious  dialect  of  their  own,  not  unlike  one  of 
those  heard  north  of  the  Tweed. 

During  our  ramble  we  met  swarms  of  pen- 
guins and  took  many  photographs  of  these 
extraordinary  birds.  Except  for  their  babel 
of  raucous  cries,  their  bearing  and  demeanour 
are  most  dignified  and  sedate.  With  a  touch  of 
imagination,  one  could  take  them  at  a  distance 
for  a  party  of  old  gentlemen  in  evening  dress 
and  irreproachable  shirt  fronts,  marshalled  in 
order  and  going  into  a  City  banquet. 

Every  one  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Not 
only  had  we  accomplished  a  task  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  which,  we  had  been  despatched  from 
England,  but  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
do  our  work  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  most 
sanguine  had  dared  to  anticipate ;  and  all  at 
the  cost  of  trifling  damages  to  the  ships,  and  with 
comparatively  few  casualties. 

Yes !  it  was  a  genuine  victory,  a  just  source 
of  pride  to  all  concerned.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  could  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  success  of  their  prompt  and  active  measures  ; 
Admiral  Sturdee  on  the  issue  of  his  skilfully 
laid  plan ;  and  finally  the  ships  on  the  results 
of  their  gunnery  and  general  fighting  qualities. 
Our  happiness  was  complete  when  there  arrived 
gracious  messages  from  H.M.  the  King  and  their 
Lordships  at  Whitehall. 

Nor  in  this  hour  of  triumph  did  we  forget 
to  ascribe  to  the  Germans  their  due  meed  of 
praise,  for  their  gunnery  efficiency  and  stubborn 
refusal  to  yield  before  superior  odds.  Con- 
sidering that  we  had  the  advantage  over  them 
in  speed,  and  12-in.  guns  as  against  their  8'2-in., 
the  fight  they  put  up  was  extraordinarily  fine. 
The  ships  only  stopped  firing  when  they  sank 
with  colours  flying.  Of  Admiral  von  Spee's 
fine  squadron  the  Dresden  alone  survived,  a 
fugitive  in  those  parts,  and  pursued  relentlessly 
for  the  coming  three  months,  until  the  Kent 
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and  Glasgow  discovered  her  one  fine  morning 
and,  carrying  out  their  orders  to  the  letter,  sank 
her  "  somehow  and  somewhere/' 

Exactly  a  week  after  the  action  the  Invincible 
was  recalled  to  England,  while  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  remained  to  search  for  the 
Dresden.  Four  days  later,  however,  the  In- 
flexible was  also  ordered  home.  By  that  time 
we  had  already  started,  and  the  two  sister  ships 
thus  came  back  independently.  En  route  both 
ships  received  fresh  orders  to  proceed  to  Gib- 
raltar. 

That  voyage  home  will  always  linger  in  my 
memory  as  a  succession  of  delights,  each  more 
pleasant  than  the  last. 

Our  first  port  of  call  was  Monte  Video,  Uru- 
guay, where  we  arrived  on  December  20th,  and 
spent  a  day  of  gaiety :  first  ourselves  as  hosts 
on  board,  and  then  as  guests  ashore.  The  ship 
was  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors,  the  general 
effect  being  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  coat  of 
grey  paint  carefully  given  her  before  arriving  in 
harbour.  Ashore,  we  were  feted  lavishly  by 
the  British  community,  and  a  chance  meeting 
with  a  hitherto  unknown  relative  resulted  in 
an  exhilarating  motor  drive  for  Lieut.-Com- 
mander  Smyth-Osbourne  and  myself.  Both  the 
visit  and  the  victory  were  singularly  opportune, 
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in  that  they  completely  restored  in  these  parts 
British  prestige,  which,  already  on  the  down- 
ward grade,  had  fallen  by  leaps  and  bounds  on 
the  news  of  Admiral  Cradock's  defeat.  As 
usual,  German  enterprise  and  trade  had  been 
flourishing  at  the  expense  of  British  interests 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

The  prospect  of  spending  a  day  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which,  it  seems,  disputes  with  Sydney 
the  honour  of  being  the  finest  natural  harbour 
in  the  world,  was  very  alluring.  Unfortunately 
we  arrived  abreast  of  that  city  on  Christmas 
Day ;  which  meant  that  a  visit  would  have 
disturbed  the  ship's  company's  festivities  and 
have  occasioned  extra  work.  Hence  the  idea 
was  reluctantly  abandoned. 

Next,  anchoring  off  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  for 
an  afternoon,  we  again  received  congratulations 
from  the  English-speaking  community.  I  went 
ashore  and  returned  after  a  couple  of  hours, 
hot,  dusty,  and  without  any  marked  enthusiasm 
for  the  place. 

Our  old  coaling  rendezvous,  the  Abrolhos 
Rocks,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  were  revisited — 
for  what  purpose  it  need  not  be  said. 

These  were  our  last  calls  before  Gibraltar. 

On  crossing  the  line  the  heat  was  again  very 
great ;   fortunately  it  is  rare  for  one  to  be 
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exposed  to  such  violent  extremes  of  temperature 
in  a  period  of  some  eight  weeks. 

Saturday,  December  31st,  1914;  the  day  of 
my  engagement  to  be  married ;  and  the  day  that 
His  Majesty  honoured  me  with  the  most  coveted 
of  all  decorations,  stand  together  and  stamp 
themselves  vividly  as  the  three  most  eventful 
landmarks  of  my  life. 

These  are  times  when  a  man  rises  above  his 
ordinary  self :  when  one  seems  to  soar  above 
the  ordinary  world  and  to  be  treading  on  the 
very  air  :  when  perhaps — 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 

In  the  present  case  these  three  great  events 
were  crowded  into  a  surprisingly  short  period 
of  time,  and  now  I  was  already  on  the  threshold 
of  the  first. 

That  same  evening  (December  31st)  we  re- 
ceived tjhe  half-yearly  promotions  by  wireless 
and  learned  that  Lieut.-Commander  Danreu- 
ther  and  myself  were  safely  over  the  enormous 
gap  that  separates  lieutenant  from  commander. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  this  step  as 
the  most  critical  moment  in  a  naval  officer's 
career.  Danreuther's  promotion  was  regarded 
as  certain  as  could  be,  but  it  is  rare  that  two 
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lieutenant-commanders  of  the  same  ship  receive 
their  promotion  simultaneously. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  it  was  Saturday 
night,  and  the  occasion  was  suitably  celebrated 
after  the  toast  of  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives  " — 
that  delightful  relic  of  old-fashioned  gallantry 
— had  been  drunk.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  wine 
flowed  freely,  while  music  and  revelry  continued 
far  into  the  night. 

The  noble  rock  of  Gibraltar  was  reached  on 
January  11th,  1915,  and  we  entered  the  har- 
bour amidst  cheers  from  the  crews  of  the  men- 
of-war  lying  there  and  hurrahs  from  the  troops 
ashore.  It  was  a  magnificent  reception — some- 
thing one  is  proud  to  look  back  upon.  The 
Invincible  immediately  went  into  dry-dock  to 
effect  permanent  repairs.  The  work  was  hard, 
but  leave  was  liberally  given,  and  officers  and 
men  found  time  for  hunting  with  the  Calpe 
hounds,  or  hockey  and  football  on  the  reclaimed 
shore,  respectively.  In  fact,  all  such  healthy 
exercise  was  rightly  encouraged  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

Gaieties  and  dances  excepted,  life  in  Gibraltar 
seemed  to  be  following  its  normal  course.  It 
was  as  though  one  were  in  a  backwater  away 
from  the  raging  current  of  a  world-wide  war. 
In  truth,  this  was  the  best  holiday  the  Invincible 
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ship's  company  enjoyed  during  those  stirring 
times. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  three  in  the  Invin- 
cible holding  the  rank  of  commander ;  and  of 
the  two  newly  promoted,  my  contemporary 
Danreuther  was  a  gunnery  specialist.  In  order 
that  the  gunnery  efficiency  might  not  be  im- 
paired, he  was  re-appointed  to  continue  his 
old  duties  with  his  new  rank.  For  myself, 
however,  there  was  no  room,  and  hence  I  was 
forced  to  seek  fresh  fields.  Admiral  Sturdee 
was  kind  enough  to  wire  to  Whitehall  an  ap- 
plication on  my  behalf  for  command  of  what 
had  always  been  the  substance  of  my  happiest 
dreams — the  most  modern  and  fastest  thing  that 
swims — attributes  in  this  case  embodied  in  an 
M- class  destroyer. 

Almost  immediately  the  reply  came  ordering 
me  to  report  myself  at  the  Admiralty  as  soon 
as  possible.  Simultaneously  Admiral  Sturdee 
and  his  staff  were  recalled,  his  services  being 
now  needed  elsewhere. 

A  homeward  bound  P.  and  0.  called  just  at 
the  right  moment,  and  was  thus  the  means  of 
our  going  home  together. 

As  we  stepped  over  the  Invincible1 }s  gangway 
and  walked  down  the  dockside  to  the  picket- 
boat  that  was  to  take  us  out  to  the  P.  and  0. 
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the  whole  of  the  ship's  company  mustered  on 
deck,  manned  ship,  and  led  by  the  captain 
gave  the  Admiral  three  rousing  cheers,  which 
it  was  plain  they  would  have  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period,  if  the  custom  of  the  service 
had  permitted  it. 

For  my  part  the  leave-takings  and  these 
ringing  cheers  produced  a  reaction  of  the  greatest 
depression.  It  meant  leaving  a  right  good 
ship  in  which  I  had  been  intensely  happy,  and 
above  all,  a  ward-room  of  the  best  lot  of  mess- 
mates I  have  ever  served  with — where  harmony 
and  accord  prevailed  amongst  one  and  all.  In 
short  we  were  a  thoroughly  happy  family ;  or, 
to  use  Nelson's  favourite  expression,  "  a  band 
of  brothers/' 

The  homeward  passage  in  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  was  a  very  cheerful  affair,  even  though 
we  eased  down  to  8  knots  off  Cadiz  and  never 
exceeded  that  depressing  rate  of  speed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage.  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  ship.  His  exuberant 
spirits  proved  infectious  to  the  civilian  passen- 
gers, who  were  no  less  susceptible  to  the  magic 
of  the  Admiral's  personal  charm. 

Entering  the  Channel,  the  captain  received 
a  wireless  message  warning  him  of  the  presence 
of  submarines  in  those  parts.    It  need  not  be 
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added  tliat  this  information  was  strictly  guarded 
from  all  ordinary  passengers  and  only  revealed 
to  us  in  the  confidence  that  prevails  between 
those  "  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters/' 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  thick  fog  we 
encountered  was  a  positive  blessing.  Under  its 
mantle  we  reached  Plymouth  Sound  safely  on 
the  morning  of  February  3rd,  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"  HORNET  "  AND  THE  FIRST  FLOTILLA 

With  their  usual  candour  their  Lordships  at 
the  Admiralty  informed  me  that  not  only  were 
none  of  the  latest  M-class  destroyers  available 
at  that  moment,  but  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  being  ready  for  some  weeks  ;  and  then, 
with  a  delightfully  human  touch,  they  recom- 
mended a  little  leave,  to  be  devoted  to  fox- 
hunting. More  wholesome  advice  was  never 
given,  and  the  prospect  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  friends  and  relations  in  a  hunting  centre 
much  patronized  by  Oxford  undergraduates 
was  brilliant  to  one  who  had  worked  off  the 
initial  stages  of  stiffness  in  a  few  days  with  the 
Marques  de  Marzala's — I  had  almost  written 
"  with  Senor  Pablo  Larios'  "—sporting  pack. 

A  week  with  the  Heythrop  passed  all  too 
happily  and  all  too  quickly ;  and  I  must  own 
that,  seated  in  a  40  h.p.  Daimler  on  the  way  to 
a  meet,  and  carelessly  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Morning  Post,  I  read,  not  without  mixed 
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feelings,  my  own  name  followed  by  the  apparently 
cryptic  phrase — "  To  Woolwich  for  Hornet/'  In 
plain  English,  I  had  been  given  command  of 
the  destroyer  Hornet,  herself  attached  to  the 
parent  ship  Woolwich.  This  seemed  like  an  end 
to  all  dreams  of  further  exploits  in  the  hunting 
field,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  pack 
up  and  return  to  the  Admiralty  in  quest  of 
information. 

They  told  me  that  the  Hornet  was  a  fine 
ocean-going  destroyer  of  850  tons,  belonging  to 
the  1st  Flotilla  based  at  Harwich ;  and  further 
that  my  appointment  carried  with  it  not  only 
the  command  of  the  ship,  but  also  that  of  a 
division  of  four  destroyers  of  which  the  Hornet 
was  the  leader.  Seeing  that  the  1st  Flotilla 
was  then  one  of  the  crack  flotillas,  I  was  reminded 
that  in  dropping  into  such  a  good  command  I 
was  extremely  fortunate.  At  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  I 
ventured  to  enquire  after  the  progress  of  the 
forthcoming  M-class  destroyers  now  building. 
"  In  a  few  months/'  was  the  reply,  "  all  flotillas 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Fleet  and  battle- cruisers 
will  be  comprised  solely  of  M-class  boats."  But 
the  term  "  few  months ,J  was  employed  with 
an  elasticity  unusual  even  in  official  assur- 
ances.   In  truth,  it  was  a  full  fifteen  months 
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before  I  found  myself  in  command  of  the 
Nestor. 

Learning  that  the  Hornet  was  then  lying  at 
Harwich,  I  made  the  two  hours'  journey  and 
arrived  on  board  in  time  to  take  over  command 
after  lunch  on  Friday,  February  12th,  1915. 

A  cursory  examination  showed  that  the  Hor- 
net was  an  excellent  craft  of  her  class.  With 
an  armament  of  two  4-in.  guns,  two  12-pounders, 
and  two  21-in.  torpedo  tubes,  she  had  Par- 
sons turbines,  which,  although  now  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  were  as  good  as  ever  and 
gave  her  a  speed  of  27  knots.  Her  fuel  was 
entirely  oil,  of  which  170  tons  were  carried. 
It  was  my  first  experience  of  this  fuel ;  and, 
coming  fresh  from  the  nightmares  of  coal- 
burning  ships,  I  looked  forward  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  other  blessings  of  a  fuel  that  requires 
nothing  more  than  a  pump  and  two  hoses  to 
drive  it  inboard  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  a  minute. 
The  complement  of  the  Hornet  was  seventy 
officers  and  men.  The  boat  was  reported  to  be 
remarkably  easy  to  handle,  and  I  had  a  practical 
demonstration  of  this  quality  that  very  evening 
when  I  ran  her  down  the  harbour  alongside  an 
oiler  to  fill  up  tanks.  Two  unusually  large 
propellers  were  the  primary  causes  of  this 
handiness. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Hornet  first  impressions 
proved  true ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  fifteen 
months  I  never  had  reason  to  find  her  sick  or 
sorry,  in  spite  of  continuous  running  in  all 
weathers. 

In  making  such  a  strong  assertion,  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  am  paying  very  high  tribute  to  the 
engine-room  department ;  nor  should  I  omit 
this  opportunity  of  recording  the  high  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  to  officers  and  men  alike,  each 
of  whom  contributed  so  loyally  towards  the 
efficiency  throughout  the  ship. 

The  following  morning  I  went  down  in  the 
motor-boat  to  report  myself  to  "  Captain  D  " 
on  board  the  Fearless.  "  Captain  D  "  was  the 
official  title  of  the  full,  four-striped  captain  who 
commanded  from  his  own  light  cruiser  the 
whole  flotilla  of  twenty  destroyers.  In  har- 
bour and  at  sea  he  organized  and  detailed  one 
and  all  of  the  flotilla  for  various  duties,  as  the 
case  demanded.  In  fact,  his  position  might 
roughly  be  described  as  that  of  an  Admiral- of-the- 
Fleet  on  a  small  scale ;  while  in  action  he  was 
the  rallying  point  whence  destroyers  made  their 
attack  and  whither  they  afterwards  returned — 
that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  they  did  return. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  every  order  and  sig- 
nal relating  to  the  flotilla,  or  to  any  individual 
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destroyer,  went  through  his  hands.  The  paper 
work  in  harbour,  arising  from  such  a  multiplicity 
of  units,  was  enormous  and  never-ending.  There 
was  probably  no  more  over-worked  captain  in 
the  British  Navy. 

After  the  usual  conventionalities  u  Captain 
D  "  informed  me  that  the  Hornet  was  due  for 
a  ten-days'  refit ;  for  which  purpose  she  was  to 
proceed  in  company  with  the  Tigress  to  Chat- 
ham and  there  be  docked.  And  so  to  Chatham 
we  went. 

From  there  officers  and  men  were  granted 
the  customary  refit  leave ;  thus  once  more  I 
found  myself  pouring  over  a  railway  guide  and 
then  being  whisked  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Heythrop  country  for  a  further  five  days. 

My  return  journey  took  me  through  London, 
and  it  was  here  that  my  second  landmark  was 
made. 

On  Saturday,  February  20th,  I  became  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
tide  of  fortune  that  of  late  had  been  carrying 
me  on  with  ever-increasing  force  had  now  surely 
reached  its  highest  point. 

That  same  evening  I  returned  on  board  the 
Hornet,  and  as  soon  as  the  refit  was  completed 
rejoined  the  1st  Flotilla  at  Harwich. 

About  ten  days  later  the  whole  flotilla  was 
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ordered  to  change  its  base  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
which  thus  became  our  permanent  headquarters. 
The  1st  Flotilla  had  its  anchorage  off  Bo'ness,  a 
small  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Firth, 
about  seven  miles  up  from  the  Forth  Bridge. 

To  the  new  base  the  flotilla  brought  its  parent, 
depot,  or  workshop  ship,  H.M.S.  Woolwich ; 
the  light  cruiser  Fearless,  commanded  by  "  Cap- 
tain D " ;  and  lastly  the  Botha,  a  mongrel, 
mostly  light  cruiser  with  a  strain  of  destroyer. 
The  official  title  of  the  last  was  "  Half-Flotilla 
Leader  99 ;  and  her  duty  was  to  take  charge  of 
half  the  destroyers,  should  they  divide  and 
operate  in  two  portions,  or  should  they  be  em- 
ployed on  any  duty  that  required  only  half  a 
flotilla. 

A  few  remarks  regarding  the  general  economy 
and  organization  of  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  must 
now  be  inflicted  on  the  lay  reader,  who  may 
rest  assured  that  the  details  given  are  extremely 
meagre  and  sufficient  only  to  render  intelligible 
some  incidents  subsequently  treated  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative. 

A  flotilla  consists  of  twenty  destroyers,  divided 
into  five  separate  divisions,  each  containing 
four  boats ;  and  each  of  the  above  divisions  is 
further  divided  into  two  sub-divisions,  with 
two  destroyers  in  each. 
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While  the  destroyers  are  ordinarily  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-commanders,  five  of  them 
carry  as  their  captain  a  commander,  to  whom 
is  also  assigned  the  leadership  of  a  particular 
group  of  destroyers. 

To  ensure  the  maintenance  of  high-steaming 
qualities  and  general  efficiency  throughout  the 
flotilla,  only  sixteen  of  the  twenty  destroyers 
at  a  given  moment  were  in  actual  running, 
unless  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  general 
fleet  action  was  imminent.  There  would  thus 
always  be  four  boats  either  refitting  at  one  of 
the  dockyards,  or  boiler-cleaning  and  effecting 
small  repairs  alongside  the  Woolwich.  By  this 
arrangement  each  destroyer  would  get  one 
week's  virtually  complete  refit  every  four  months, 
and  in  addition  five  days'  attention  from  the 
Woolwich  during  the  same  period.  Nothing 
short  of  an  accident  would  reduce  the  number  of 
boats  in  actual  running  below  the  complement 
of  four  complete  divisions :  on  the  other  hand 
this  number  was  frequently  exceeded. 

A  week's  refit  in  dockyard  consisted  in  the 
repair  of  all  large  defects  to  hull,  boilers,  or 
engine-room ;  while  the  ship's  bottom  was 
scraped  and  re-coated  with  anti-fouling  com- 
position. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  destroyer  was 
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allowed  a  ten-days'  refit  every  six  months ; 
but  as  tlie  ten  days  were  found  to  be  barely 
sufficient,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
period  was  reduced  to  seven  days,  even  though 
the  spells  came  round  thrice  instead  of  twice 
a  year.  The  substitution  of  four-monthly  re- 
fits for  six-monthly  is  commendable,  but  what 
could  be  done  in  ten  days  was  impossible  in 
seven,  and  a  really  large  job  could  not  be  taken 
in  hand  satisfactorily  in  the  shorter  period. 

These  periods  in  the  dockyard  were  naturally 
welcome,  as  they  presented  the  only  opportunity 
in  which  officers  and  men  could  get  leave,  and 
then  only  for  half  the  time,  i.e.  three  and  a 
half  days  to  each  officer  or  man. 

Of  the  sixteen  running  boats  that  were  avail- 
able for  the  general  duties  of  patrolling,  escort- 
ing larger  warships,  or  submarine  hunting, 
two  divisions  (i.e.  eight  boats)  were  at  three 
hours'  notice  for  steam  ;  and  when  at  this  notice 
— provided  the  exigencies  of  the  service  per- 
mitted it — officers  and  men  were  allowed  ashore 
during  the  afternoon  for  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion ;  but  with  the  stipulation  that  they  were 
to  be  on  board  within  two  hours  of  the  time 
the  recall  signal  was  hoisted.  Permission  was 
given  to  the  officers  every  now  and  again  to 
take  at  their  own  risk  a  flying  trip  by  train  or 
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motor  to  Edinburgh — a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles.  It  made  a  highly  pleasant  change,  but 
one's  complete  enjoyment  was  marred  by  a 
course  of  repeated  visits  to  the  telephone,  and 
there  was  always  a  haunting  fear  that  the  com- 
plicated system  of  telephonic  communications 
between  the  ship  at  her  anchorage  and  yourself 
seated  in  the  lounge  of  the  Caledonian  or  in  a 
cinema  stall  might  not  find  you  after  all.  There 
were  some  thrilling  moments,  but  every  officer 
and  man  managed  to  get  on  board  somehow 
within  the  two  hours. 

Of  the  remaining  two  divisions,  one  was  under 
orders  for  steam  at  one  hour's  notice,  and  the 
other  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  and  in  both 
cases  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the  ship. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  all  boats 
were  kept  hoisted  and  the  ship  ready  at  any 
moment  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed  to  sea. 

To  the  boats  at  half  an  hour's  notice  there 
fell  the  duties  of  the  regular  nightly  patrol 
outside  the  Firth.  If  the  whole  division  was 
required,  the  turn  of  each  individual  destroyer 
came  round  approximately  twice  a  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  often  happened  that  only 
a  sub-division  was  required,  and  then  one  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  one  turn  of 
patrolling  a  week. 
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Patrolling  was  always  done  at  night  in  a 
cerl^in  area,  thirty  miles  north  and  south  and 
fifteen  miles  east  and  west,  twenty  miles  out- 
side May  Island.  The  work  had  a  twofold 
aspect  and  embraced  the  duties  of :  (a)  report- 
ing any  signs  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  sub- 
marines ;  (&)  examining  every  single  vessel, 
whatever  the  nationality,  on  the  assumption  that 
she  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  hostile,  unless 
she  proved  herself  to  the  contrary.  Any  vessel 
carrying  contraband,  or  whose  papers  were  not 
satisfactory,  was  ordered  into  harbour  for  further 
examination. 

The  speed  attained  on  dark  and  rough  nights 
was  12  knots  and  increased  to  15  knots  on 
nights  .when  the  moon  might  render  us  too  easy 
a  target  for  the  torpedo  of  a  submarine.  The 
two  patrolling  destroyers  always  kept  close  to- 
gether, more  especially  when  investigating  sus- 
picious-looking craft,  in  case  one  of  the  vessels  to 
be  examined  might  turn  out  to  be  a  marauder 
in  disguise  and  open  fire  from  hidden  guns. 

For  the  same  reason  it  was  the  custom  to 
approach  all  ships  from  the  quarter  only,  thereby 
avoiding  the  danger  both  of  a  surprise  broad- 
side or  torpedo  attack,  and  the  chance  of  stum- 
bling over  a  stray  mine  just  dropped  by  the 
stranger  in  her  wake  for  that  precise  purpose. 
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To  prevent  any  craft,  whether  surface  or 
submerged,  from  passing  through  one  end  of  our 
beat  during  our  absence  at  the  other,  there 
existed  a  perfect  network  of  further  patrols 
and  other  devices.  Thus  outside  our  area  was 
a  squadron  of  armed  trawlers,  then  came  our 
flotilla  (the  1st),  the  waters  inside  May  Island 
were  patrolled  by  an  older  type  of  destroyer, 
then  a  mined  area,  and  finally  a  space  of  water 
allotted  to  motor-boats.  As  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  there  were  three  barriers  of  nets 
and  mines,  each  with  a  gate,  where  the  pass- 
word was  changed  every  twelve  hours.  To  an 
enemy  seeking  to  force  a  passage  up  the  Firth 
in  the  hopes  of  penetrating  into  the  inner  har- 
bour there  was  thus  presented  a  nice  problem 
of  which  in  my  time  no  solution  was  offered. 

One  did  not  escape  the  legacies  of  winter — 
bitter  cold  and  heavy  seas.  It  was  vexatious 
in  the  highest  degree  to  challenge  one  of  your 
own  patrol  trawlers ;  or,  worse  still,  when  re- 
turning from  the  end  of  the  beat  you  investi- 
gated the  very  same  plodding  old  tramp  that 
you  had  searched  perhaps  only  an  hour  before. 

All  hands  found  this  patrolling  very  tedious 
and  exhausting  in  the  best  of  weathers ;  but 
in  the  winter  months,  when  there  came  a  short 
spell  of  daylight  peculiar  to  these  latitudes, 
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the  work  grew  both  longer  and  more  severe. 
In  that  season  of  the  year  one  would  leave  the 
anchorage  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  reach 
the  allotted  area,  and  remain  there  until  9  o'clock 
next  morning,  arriving  back  in  harbour  at  noon  ; 
practically  a  continuous  twenty-four  hours' 
vigil.  ^ 

During  those  hours  on  the  beat  there  were 
times  when  the  whole  horizon  seemed  to  be 
dotted  with  innumerable  lights,  each  one  of 
which  had  to  be  investigated  separately.  No 
question  of  sleep  for  me  on  such  nights,  and 
lucky  was  I  if  I  managed  to  leave  the  bridge 
and  snatch  forty  winks  on  the  chart-house 
settee ;  but  sure  enough,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  most,  a  call  through  the  com- 
municating voice-pipe  at  my  ear  would  bring 
me  back  to  my  post. 

The  monotony  of  this  kind  of  work  was  great, 
and  you  never  saw  the  direct  results  of  your 
labours,  indispensable  though  they  were.  Dur- 
ing sixteen  months  of  such  perambulations, 
never  did  I  once  come  across  a  ship  that  pro- 
vided the  smallest  excitement,  nor  did  I  ever 
see  even  the  periscope  of  an  Unterseeboot. 

The  greater  part  of  our  time,  however,  was 
taken  up  with  the  duty  of  escorting  fleets  and 
ships.   Such  escorting  meant,  in  a  word,  pro- 
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tecting,  or  screening,  them  from  submarine 
attacks. 

With  the  advent  of  the  submarine  there 
arose  the  custom  that  when  an  important 
battleship  or  cruiser  left  the  harbour,  an  escort 
of  a  division,  or  sub-division,  of  destroyers  was 
invariably  provided.  It  will,  then,  be  obvious 
that  work  such  as  this  required  not  only  a  large 
quantity  of  destroyers,  but  destroyers  of  an 
ocean-going  type,  able  to  cope  with  large  seas, 
exceptionally  fast,  and  capable  of  remaining 
out  with  the  large  ships  for  a  comparatively 
long  period. 

To  supply  such  a  want  there  came  into 
existence  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  an  entirely  new  class  of  boats,  the  M-class 
destroyers,  which  constituted  an  advance  on 
anything  hitherto  built  on  these  lines,  and 
superhuman  efforts  were  made  to  complete 
the  programme  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  a  ship,  or  fleet,  leaves  the  harbour, 
the  escorting  destroyers  take  up  a  position  on 
the  arc  of  a  circle  ahead  of  the  leading  ship, 
at  a  distance  of  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  thus  proceed,  keeping  station, 
and  conforming  their  movements  to  those  of 
the  ship  or  fleet  in  their  rear.  The  primary 
object  of  this  advance-guard  of  destroyers  is 
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to  prevent  the  enemy's  submarines  from  taking 
up  a  favourable  position  ahead  of  the  fleet  and 
there  awaiting  the  opportunity.  How  effica- 
cious this  strategy  has  been  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  since  its  adoption,  not  a  single 
unit  of  any  of  our  fleets  has  fallen  victim  to 
a  submarine.1  The  German  submarine  com- 
manders have  a  healthy  dislike  of  the  British 
destroyer  and  her  improved  ram.  Rather  than 
get  run  over,  they  clear  out  and  allow  our  fleets 
to  pass  calmly  on  their  way. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  leaving  the  Firth,  the 
escort  was  provided  by  the  1st  Flotilla,  which 
would  also  go  out  to  meet  a  ship  approaching 
that  base. 

On  the  Firth  of  Forth  there  were  based,  not 
only  the  battle-cruisers  under  Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  but 
also  six  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  battleships  of 
the  King  Edward  VII  class ;  and  both  these 
squadrons  could  requisition  our  services.  It 
would  frequently  occur  that  on  the  return  of 
the  battle-cruisers  after  three  or  four  days  at 
sea,  the  King  Edward  VII  battleships  would 
go  out  for  a  similar  period  ;  and  we  left  the  one 
party,  only  to  take  care  of  the  other.  In  truth, 
we  were  serving  under  no  less  than  three  masters, 

1  It  must  be  remembered  this  was  written  in  Germany. 
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viz.  the  admiral  of  the  port,  who  used  us  for 
patrolling  at  night ;  Admiral  Beatty,  who  in- 
variably employed  us  with  the  battle-cruisers ; 
and  Admiral  Bradford,  who  required  us  for  his 
King  Edward  VIFs.  Thus,  one  would  arrive 
back  in  harbour,  after  a  strenuous  three  or 
four  days  with  the  battle-cruisers,  during  which 
time  one  had  been  driving  into  big  seas  d$y 
and  night  at  something  over  20  knots ;  fill  up 
with  oil ;  bank  fires  at  three  hours'  notice — 
but  only  to  be  told  to  raise  steam  once  more 
and  prepare  to  escort  Admiral  Bradford's  squad- 
ron for  a  further  spell  in  the  North  Sea. 

To  steam  20  knots  with  the  battle-cruisers 
in  practically  all  weathers  was  no  sinecure, 
and  while  these  enormous  ships  were  slipping 
along  comfortably,  the  unhappy  destroyers 
were  having  a  bad  time  of  it.  One  could  only 
marvel  at  the  way  they  jumped  and  dodged 
the  waves  of  a  long  head  sea.  But  every  now 
and  then  you  would  catch  a  huge  wave  in  the 
wrong  stride,  and  a  sheer  wall  of  green  sea  would 
fall  over  the  whole  ship.  When  the  bridge 
started  carrying  away,  we  thought  it  was  time 
to  "  submit"  this  fact  to  the  admiral,  request- 
ing permission  to  ease  down  a  few  knots. 

The  Tigress,  one  of  the  destroyers  in  my 
division — in  fact,  my  sub-divisional  mate —  * 
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encountered  one  of  these  enormous  seas,  which 
struck  her  fair  and  with  sufficient  force  to  drive 
the  bridge  rails  about  four  feet  aft  on  the 
compass  and  to  pin  her  captain,  Lieut.- Com- 
mander (now  Commander)  Paul  Whitfield,  be- 
tween the  two.  He  broke  two  ribs  and  sus- 
tained some  internal  damage,  yet  nevertheless 
continued  in  command. 

Nor  was  this  destined  to  be  the  end  of  his 
troubles.  Some  hours  later,  my  division  was 
threading  its  way  back  into  harbour  on  the 
darkest  night  imaginable.  Leading  the  way  in 
the  Hornet,  with  the  three  other  destroyers 
keeping  in  touch  close  behind,  I  had  to  worm 
my  way  between  the  whole  assembly  of  battle- 
cruisers  and  light  cruisers — and  all  of  them 
swinging  across  the  tide — in  order  to  reach  the 
anchorage.  Apart  from  the  unusual  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  cruisers  were  completely  in- 
visible, owing  to  their  colour  and  to  the  scru- 
pulous care  with  which  all  lights  had  been 
screened  or  extinguished.  Having  cleared  the 
battle-cruisers  successfully,  without  having  seen 
a  single  one  of  them — although  in  some  cases 
I  must  have  passed  within  100  feet — I  not 
unjustifiably  imagined  that  the  worst  was  over ; 
but  only  to  discover  almost  simultaneously  a 
light  cruiser  at  anchor  directly  across  my  path. 
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Putting  the  helm,  first  hard  a-starboard,  and 
then  hard  a-port,  we  just  squeezed  round  with 
port  helm  on.  But  not  so  the  Tigress,  who  was 
faithfully  following  my  shaded  sternlight  in 
her  proper  station.  Seeing  nothing  of  the 
cruiser,  but  only  my  light  travelling  to  star- 
board, the  Tigress  instinctively  altered  course 
also  to  starboard — and  then  realized  that  a 
collision  was  imminent.  Engines  were  promptly 
reversed,  with  the  result  that  the  Tigress's  stern 
struck  the  bows  of  the  Sandfly,  who  was  follow- 
ing closely  in  her  wake. 

Though  very  little  damage  was  done,  a  court 
of  enquiry  was  held,  and  the  captains  of  all 
three  destroyers  were  censured  by  the  senior 
admiral  afloat.  Whitfield  of  the  Tigress  was 
blamed  for  going  astern  without  giving  suffi- 
cient warning — a  proceeding  difficult  enough  for 
one  whose  ribs  were  intact ;  Coates,  the  captain 
of  the  Sandfly,  for  following  too  close ;  the 
writer  for  leading  his  division  dangerously 
close  past  a  light  cruiser — one  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  safeguarding  one's  own  ship,  let  alone 
a  division ! 

Dame  Fortune  was  having  a  game  with  me 
just  then.  A  few  days  later  I  was  visiting 
another  destroyer  to  sit  as  one  of  a  board  on 
a  court  of  enquiry.    The  case  of  another  such 
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mishap  was  being  investigated.  A  large  un- 
lighted  buoy  had  been  hit  by  this  destroyer 
at  full  speed,  and  a  plate  or  two  had  been  buckled. 
On  leaving  the  Hornet  at  9  a.m.  I  had  observed 
a  stiff  breeze,  though  nothing  out  of  the  way 
for  these  parts ;  but  about  noon,  when  the 
enquiry  had  finished,  the  wind,  which  all  the 
time  had  been  freshening  considerably,  was  now 
blowing  really  hard.  At  this  particular  moment 
a  severe  squall  was  in  progress.  Glancing  out 
of  the  porthole  in  the  direction  where  I  had 
last  left  her,  I  was  aghast  to  see  no  signs  of  the 
Hornet.  Shifting  my  gaze  about  a  cable's 
length  (200  yards)  down  the  harbour,  I  was 
not  reassured  to  find  my  command  nestling 
alongside  another  destroyer  and  somewhat 
across  the  latter's  bows.  In  plain  English,  the 
Hornet,  having  no  steam  up,  had  dragged  both 
anchors  and  had  fouled  the  next  destroyer, 
our  old  friend  the  Tigress.  The  pair  of  them 
thus  drifted  down  the  harbour  until  they  picked 
up  a  third  destroyer,  and  all  three  then  became 
a  confused  tangle  of  hopelessly  fouled  anchors 
and  cables  ;  bows  here,  sterns  there.  On  these 
occasions  the  value  of  a  bearing-out  spar  is  more 
than  usually  evident.  The  three  destroyers  in 
this  manner  drifted  en  masse  on  top  of  a  firmly 
anchored  collier.    This  stopped  the  run. 
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The  upshot  was  that  the  Hornet  was  con- 
sidered the  culprit ;  and  in  the  court  of  enquiry 
held  next  day,  I  once  more  created  an  atmo- 
sphere of  displeasure — this  time  for  not  having 
given  orders  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  ship  before  proceeding  to  the  court  of 
enquiry. 

In  truth,  mishaps  such  as  these  are  the  in- 
evitable corollaries  of  some  of  the  demands 
made  on  a  destroyer  in  the  running  flotillas 
during  war-time. 

From  the  regular  duties  of  patrolling  and 
escorting  a  pleasant  change  was  occasionally 
afforded  by  the  excitement  of  a  submarine 
hunt.  On  the  report  of  an  enemy  submarine 
outside  the  harbour,  the  whole  flotilla  would 
dash  out  at  full  speed  and  make  enormous 
sweeps  up  and  down  the  coast  in  line  abreast, 
and  half  a  mile  apart ;  thereby  covering  a 
front  of  about  nine  miles.  If  the  submarine 
was  sighted,  but  dived  too  quickly  to  be  rammed 
or  sunk  by  shell  fire,  the  destroyers  would  con- 
gregate at  this  spot  and  start  a  systematic 
search,  working  in  a  series  of  squares  or  concen- 
tric circles,  each  gradually  increasing  in  size. 
Should  the  submarine  again  be  sighted  in  a 
new  place,  the  operations  just  described  would 
be  recommenced  from  the  new  centre  ;  and  thus 
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the  search  proceeded,  until  the  submarine  was 
eventually  forced  to  rise  to  the  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  re-charging  the  electric  batteries 
which  supplied  her  motive-power  under  water. 
Once  on  the  surface  the  submarine  became  an 
easy  prey  and  was  either  sunk  or  captured. 

After  a  night  of  this  sort  of  thing  a  fugitive 
submarine  was  forced  to  come  to  the  surface 
at  dawn  in  the  very  centre  of  a  division  of 
destroyers,  four  of  whom  promptly  attended 
to  her.  After  the  Attack  and  Acheron  had  poured 
a  few  salvoes  from  their  4-in.  guns  into  her 
conning-tower  and  hull,  the  Ariel's  ram  ended 
the  business. 

On  these  occasions  we  used  to  carry  "  sweeps  99 
which  were  in  a  state  of  constant  improvement 
during  the  war.  In  the  earlier  days  they  were 
not  as  practical  as  might  have  been  desired, 
but  great  results  were  expected  from  the  later 
patterns. 

Looking  back  over  those  days,  one  seems  to 
have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  continuous  and 
prolonged  strain.  As  if  incessant  running  at 
high  speed  was  not  enough,  there  were  the 
additional  anxieties  of  fogs ;  entering  and 
leaving  harbours  in  the  dark  hours ;  manoeuv- 
ring in  company  of  other  ships  without  lights ; 
and  a  responsibility  of    a  different  nature, 
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though  no  less  onerous,  was  the  care  of  con- 
fidential matter,  such  as  books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  charts,  and  their  everlasting  corrections. 

Innumerable  incidents  could  be  related  from 
those  times,  when  thrills,  shaves,  and  narrow 
squeaks  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  but 
two  or  three  typical  examples  must  suffice. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  our 
leaving  the  Firth  on  an  exceptionally  dark  night 
in  company  with  the  fleet.    The  ships  had  to 
file  out  through  a  narrow  gate  one  at  a  time 
in  the  progressive    order   of  destroyer,  light 
cruiser,  and  battle- cruiser.    On  this  occasion 
I  happened  to  be  the  last  in  the  column 
of  destroyers.    Then  came  the  light  cruisers 
headed  by  the  Galatea  at  15  knots  behind  us. 
The  flotilla  cruiser  at  the  head  of  destroyers 
was  not  pushing  on  fast  enough,  and  it  was 
very  soon  clear  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  near 
thing  between  the  Galatea  and  myself — a  race 
for  the  gate,  in  fact.   In  the  fraction  of  a  second 
I  had  to  decide  between  going  ahead  or  waiting. 
The  former  alternative  implied  the  risk  of 
hampering  the   Galatea's   movements ;  while 
the  latter  meant  waiting  until  all  the  light 
cruisers  and  battle-cruisers  had  filed  through, 
and  thereby  losing  touch  with  the  flotilla. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  further  chance  of  drift- 
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ing  with  a  strong  ebb  tide  broadside  on  to  the 
net  defence  and  then  becoming  entangled  in  it. 

I  chose  the  former  alternative  and  then  im- 
mediately realized  that  the  Galatea  was  both 
nearer  and  travelling  faster  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. There  came  a  stentorian  shout  from 
the  commodore  of  the  Galatea  through  his 
megaphone,  "  Destroyer,  get  out  of  my  way !  " 
How  I  wished  I  could !  But  it  was  too  late. 
I  was  so  near  the  boom  defence  that  a  turn  to 
right  or  left  was  out  of  the  question,  and  dashing 
to  the  engine-room  telegraphs,  I  put  them  at 
"Full  Speed" — a  thing  I  never  did,  except 
in  emergency — and  told  the  coxswain  to  steer 
straight  through.  Fortunately  the  engine-room 
responded  magnificently,  and  we  just  scraped 
through  with  the  Galatea's  razor-like  bow  about 
fifteen  feet  oft  our  stern. 

The  second  of  these  incidents  relates  to  an 
occasion  when,  travelling  at  25  knots  on  such 
another  dark  night,  in  order  to  catch  up,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  an  auxiliary  cruiser  steam- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  According  to 
regulations,  neither  was  showing  navigation 
lights  at  the  time.  Both  ships  immediately 
went  full  speed  astern,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive way  each  had  on,  the  two  found  them- 
selves bows  on  at  jumping  distance  from  each 
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other  when  they  finally  pulled  up.  Such  a 
marvellous  escape  from  what  appeared  to  be 
an  inevitable  collision  was  possible  only  for  the 
Hornet  or  others  of  that  ilk,  but  especially  for 
the  former  with  those  unusually  large  propellers 
which  enabled  her  to  pull  up  from  full  speed  in 
a  little  over  her  own  length.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  engine-room  excelled  themselves. 
With  a  rapidity  apparently  supernatural,  but 
in  reality  the  product  of  experience  and  effi- 
ciency brought  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  development,  they  ran  the  engines  over  to 
"  reverse  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  third  occurrence  that  added  a  grey  hair 
took  place  in  my  next  command,  the  Nestor — 
to  anticipate  matters  somewhat. 

On  this  occasion  we  were  screening  the  battle- 
cruiser  fleet,  and  a  mile  on  their  port  bow. 
Suddenly  down  came  a  fog,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  take  up  a  position  astern  of  the  large  ships, 
I  altered  course  somewhat  inwards  and  eased 
down ;  all  the  while  listening  attentively  for 
fog-syrens  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  was  astounded  to  hear  a  brass 
band  playing,  above,  below ;  now  here,  now 
there ;  for,  as  every  seaman  knows,  sound  in 
fog  is  "  notoriously  capricious."  I  glanced 
astern,  and  there  loomed  up  the  gigantic  fore- 
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castle  of  the  Inflexible  coming  great  guns  for 
me  from  a  distance  of  about  thirty  yards.  Here 
was  another  case  of  "Full  Speed/'  and  with 
a  touch  of  the  helm  we  managed  to  jink  out 
of  the  Inflexible 's  path,  not  a  second  too  soon. 
This  time  we  really  must  have  been  run  over 
and  trampled  upon  badly,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  brass  band  playing  on  the  forecastle.  From 
that  moment  I  have  treated  all  brass  bands 
(including  those  of  German  extraction)  with 
respect,  and  my  first  duty  on  arriving  in  harbour 
was  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  Commander  Patrick  Acheson 
for  his  brilliant  idea  of  employing  the  ship's 
band  as  a  melodious  fog-signal. 

But  perhaps  the  most  stirring  event  of  my 
service  in  the  Hornet  was  that  memorable 
morning  in  October  1915  when  the  Jackal 
(Captain  Jack  Tovey)  and  Hornet  together 
salved  the  officers  and  men  of  H.M.S.  Argyll. 

The  approach  of  dawn  found  the  Hornet  and 
Jackal  doing  a  last  beat  on  their  prescribed  area. 
With  a  gale  blowing  from  the  south-east,  the 
night  had  been  more  than  usually  wet,  cold,  and 
cheerless,  and  our  thoughts  had  begun  to  con- 
jure up  visions  of  a  return  to  harbour  followed 
by  hot  bath,  breakfast,  and  other  such  creature 
comforts,  when  there  came  a  wireless  message 
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from  the  base :  "  Proceed  at  once  and  stand 
by  the  Argyll,  aground  on  Bell  Rock/'  As 
everybody  knows,  Bell  Rock,  or  the  famous 
Inchcape  Rock,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Forfarshire 
twelve  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  as 
we  were  then  at  the  opposite  end  of  our  area, 
the  news  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
inopportune  moment.  Immediately  altering 
course,  we  pushed  on  at  full  speed  and  arrived 
just  on  daylight  to  find  the  Argyll  right  enough 
hard  and  fast  ashore  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  rock.  Fortunately  she  was  fast  on  the  lee 
side  with  bows  pointed  directly  towards  the 
prevailing  gale.  In  any  other  position  the  ship 
must  inevitably  have  broken  up,  and  the  work 
of  rescuing  her  crew  would  have  been  scarcely 
feasible  and  extremely  perilous.  As  it  was, 
the  area  of  the  shoal  water  was  not  sufficient 
to  form  any  considerable  lee. 

The  captain  of  the  Argyll  hailed  me  and 
shouted  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  he 
feared  the  ship  might  break  up  at  any  moment, 
wedged  as  she  was  on  top  of  the  rocks.  He 
further  suggested  that  I  should  make  fast 
astern  of  him  to  receive  his  men,  whom  he 
would  send  gradually  in  boats. 

A  few  seconds'  reflection  convinced  me  that 
where  such  haste  was  imperative,  this  plan 
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would  be  both  hazardous  and  dilatory,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  boat-work  in  such  a 
large  sea.  In  turn,  I  requested  him  to  say 
how  far  I  could  steam  up  alongside  him  without 
running  aground  myself.  The  soundings  taken 
showed  that  I  could  run  my  bow  to  a  position 
half-way  along  his  total  length.  Next,  taking 
matters  into  my  own  hands,  I  asked  the  captain 
to  put  every  large  available  fender  over  his 
port  side  from  aft  forward,  to  enable  me  to  carry 
out  my  intention,  which  was  to  place  my  fore- 
part alongside  his  quarter-deck,  and  thus  allow 
his  crew  to  jump  across  on  to  the  decks  of  the 
Hornet. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  delicate  and  ticklish 
manoeuvre,  and  I  should  not  have  been  justified 
in  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  unless  I 
had  come  to  regard  the  handling  of  my  boat 
as  a  kind  of  second  nature  and  had  learnt  how 
thoroughly  I  could  rely  on  my  officers,  engine- 
room  staff,  coxswain,  and  forecastle  hands. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  go  alongside 
at  a  speed  sufficient  to  maintain  steerage  way 
and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  drive  us  on  to  the 
rocks.  After  one  or  two  attempts  we  found 
ourselves  alongside  in  exactly  the  right  position. 
Once  there,  we  encountered  a  heavy  swell 
which  kept  the  Hornet's  bows  continually  rising 
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and  falling  against,  and  nearly  on  top  of,  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Argyll.  Finally,  I  had  to 
keep  the  engines  continually  jogging  ahead  to 
hold  the  destroyer  up  in  her  position  against 
wind  and  sea,  which  were  forcing  us  astern  the 
whole  time. 

The  Argyll's  crew  then  jumped  in  batches 
of  tens  and  twenties  every  time  the  two  decks 
came  sufficiently  near  one  another,  and  were 
deftly  caught  by  the  "Hornets"  not  very  infre- 
quently in  the  nick  of  time  and  just  before  the 
ships  ground  together,  Anxious  work  this ! 
a  slip  and  a  miss,  and  a  man  would  have  been 
crushed  to  atoms  between  the  two. 

At  last,  when  we  had  no  fewer  than  5)00  men 
on  board,  I  told  the  captain  of  the  Argyll  that 
I  could  not  safely  carry  any  more,  and  then 
ordered  the  Jackal,  who  had  been  lying  off, 
to  make  fast  close  astern  of  the  Argyll ;  and, 
now  that  time  was  of  less  importance,  to  take 
off  all  the  remainder  by  means  of  boats.  I 
did  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  the  captain 
of  the  Jackal  to  repeat  my  manoeuvre — to 
that  dashing  officer's  keen  disappointment — 
because  this  would  have  entailed  the  risk  of 
two  destroyers  being  placed  temporarily  hors 
de  combat.  As  it  was,  all  the  fenders  that  could 
be  found  were  insufficient  to  prevent  several 
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plates  on  the  starboard  side  of  my  forecastle 
from  being  bent  and  pierced,  and  the  Hornet 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  following  week  in 
dockyard  hands. 

The  whole  salving  operation — at  least  with 
respect  to  the  personnel — was  successfully  ac- 
complished without  any  loss  of  life  or  injury. 
We  in  the  Hornet  had  on  board  an  unprecedented 
number  of  men,  probably  more  than  any  de- 
stroyer has  ever  carried,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  stow  them  in  the  stokeholds  and  engine- 
rooms,  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  Though 
rolling  heavily  and  alarmingly  all  the  way  back, 
and  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  the  gale  on  the 
port  beam,  we  safely  reached  sheltered  waters 
some  twenty  miles  off. 

Thus  ended  an  incident  which  all  then  serving 
in  the  Hornet  are  vain  enough  to  look  back  on 
with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction  if  only 
on  account  of  the  praise  lavishly  bestowed. 
The  part  we  played  drew  forth  a  very  kind 
letter  from  the  captain  of  the  Argyll ;  the  sin- 
cere congratulations  of  a  distinguished  senior 
officer,  whose  friendship  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  things  I  have ;  and  a  special  mention 
in  the  minutes  of  the  subsequent  court-martial^ 
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At  length  in  April  1916  the  first  representatives 
of  the  new  M-class  destroyers  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  relieved 
boats  of  the  Hornet  class  from  the  1st  Flotilla. 

To  speak  of  the  M-class  is  really  somewhat 
misleading.  With  their  enormous  programme 
of  modern  destroyers,  the  Admiralty  quickly 
exhausted  all  suitable  combinations  of  that 
letter  and  hence  were  obliged  to  pass,  not  only 
to  N's,  but  even  to  O's  and  P's.  As  the  building 
of  the  class  extended  over  two  years,  sundry 
improvements  and  modifications  were  intro- 
duced among  the  N's,  O's,  and  P's. 

In  the  third  batch  of  the  newcomers  was  my 
new  command,  the  Nestor,  by  whose  appear- 
ance on  April  30th  their  Lordships'  promise 
and  my  own  ambition  found  a  realization. 

The  Nestor  was  a  destroyer  of  about  1,000 
tons  displacement,  with  a  length  of  260  feet, 
a  breadth  of  28  feet,  and  a  draught  of  10  feet., 
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The  armament  consisted  of  three  4-in.  semi- 
automatic guns,  each  capable  of  firing  twenty- 
rounds  a  minute,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
line  of  the  ship  with  an  all-round  fire.  There 
were  also  four  torpedo  tubes,  carrying  21-in. 
torpedoes,  the  latter  fitted  with  the  improved 
T.N.T.  war-head.  Carrying  270  tons  of  oil, 
the  Nestor  had  Brown-Curtiss  geared  tur- 
bines and  developed  no  less  than  25,000  horse- 
power. This  astounding  drive,  equal  to  the 
power  of  Dreadnought  battleships  of  the  Nep- 
tune class,  and  greater  than  that  developed 
by  battleships  of  the  Temeraire  class,  produced 
a  speed  of  35  knots.  The  Nestor's  complement 
was  six  officers  and  seventy-eight  men. 

Comparisons  are  always  "  odorous/'  and  the 
Nestor  did  not  surpass  the  old  Hornet  in  every 
detail. 

Thus  the  former  was  not  nearly  so  handy 
to  manoeuvre  in  confined  spaces  and  at  slow 
speeds.  Of  her  three  propellers,  two  only 
reversed  and  were  comparatively  small  into  the 
bargain.  It  was  consequently  more  difficult 
to  pull  up  quickly,  as  I  discovered  on  the  first 
occasion  when  we  ran  alongside  an  oiler.  The 
Nestor  literally  would  not  stop,  and  I  shot  well 
past  the  mark  with  far  too  much  way  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  disgraced  an  amateur 
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yachtsman.  At  the  same  time,  the  Nestor's  hull, 
cut  away  fore  and  aft  under  water  and  suggestive 
of  the  lines  of  a  racing  yacht,  made  her  turn  the 
quicker  and  in  a  smaller  circle  at  high  speed. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  advantages  were 
incontestable.  The  Nestor  was  steadier  and 
more  sedate  in  a  sea-way.  She  had  8  knots 
more  speed ;  and,  carrying  100  tons  more  oil, 
could  keep  the  sea  more  than  half  as  long 
again ;  her  semi-automatic  guns,  sighted  up 
to  10,000  yards,  were  infinitely  superior  in  every 
respect.  With  two  additional  torpedo  tubes, 
she  had  four  larger  and  better  torpedoes. 
Finally,  she  had  roomier  and  more  comfortable 
cabins  and  living  spaces  for  the  officers  and 
men  ;  although  the  location  of  the  petty  officers' 
and  engine-room  artificers'  messes  in  the  fore- 
part was  an  unpopular  innovation  and  tended 
to  detract  from  that  healthy  sense  of  respect 
and  traditional  discipline  which  an  able  seaman 
or  stoker  naturally  feels  in  coming  aft  on  an 
errand  to  his  superiors.  This  point  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  future  designers. 

The  changing- over  process  worked  very 
smoothly.  While  a  percentage  of  the  officers 
and  men  from  the  Hornet  went  down  to  New- 
castle to  bring  up  the  Nestor,  their  places  in 
the  Hornet  were  filled  by  men  who  would  eventu- 
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ally  remain  in  that  ship  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  new  ship's  company.  Hence,  when  the 
Nestor  arrived  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  two 
ships  went  alongside  one  another  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  above  specified,  officers  and 
men  simply  changed  ships  en  masse. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  moving  over  to  the 
Nestor  on  May  1st,  I  was  able  to  bring  my  well- 
tried  "  Hornets  99  with  me. 

But  while  there  were  few  fresh  faces  among 
the  ship's  company,  my  first  lieutenant  was  the 
only  officer  transferred.  However,  within  a 
short  month  the  new  officers  and  old  commis- 
sions had  become  blended  together  with  such 
effect,  that  they  constituted  a  crew  whose 
smartness  and  general  efficiency  were  a  just 
source  of  pride  to  their  captain.  I  hereby  desire 
to  place  on  record  my  keen  appreciation  of  the 
high  sense  of  duty  displayed  by  one  and  all, 
and  to  offer  a  tribute  of  hearty  thanks  for  their 
loyal  support. 

This  change  of  boats,  carried  out  in  identi- 
cally the  same  manner  in  each  case,  was  in  pro- 
gress from  the  middle  of  April  onward,  and  a 
new  flotilla,  officially  known  as  the  13th,  gradu- 
ally came  into  being  and  was  based  at  Queensferry, 
Firth  of  Forth. 
Meanwhile  the  old  1st  Flotilla  with  the  new 
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crews  remained  based  at  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
until  eight  boats  were  transferred  to  the  Humber 
towards  the  end  of  May. 

The  whole  of  May  was  spent  doing  various 
exercises  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
with  the  object  of  familiarizing  officers  and  men 
with  their  new  destroyers.  While  the  engine- 
room  department  was  every  day  acquiring  what 
can  only  be  learned  from  new  engines  by  careful 
observation,  the  torpedo  staff  and  gunnery 
ratings  were  busy  in  their  respective  duties. 

All  the  torpedoes  were  fired,  each  at  least 
twice,  at  varying  ranges  and  speeds.  On  practice 
occasions  such  as  these,  torpedoes  are  fired  with 
collision  heads  made  of  copper  and  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  water  and  oil.  A  valve  is  set, 
which  causes  the  torpedo  to  rise  to  the  surface 
at  the  end  of  a  run  and  there  to  float  until  it 
is  recovered.  For  various  reasons  torpedoes 
are  not  always  recaptured,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  take  a  headlong  dive  and  remain 
hard  and  fast  in  the  mud.  The  slightest  error 
in  adjustment,  or  the  smallest  defect  in  its 
complicated  machinery,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  loss  of  a  torpedo,  and  as  each  costs  con- 
siderably over  one  thousand  pounds,  failure 
to  retrieve  a  torpedo  leads  to  the  inevitable 
court  of  enquiry. 
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During  one  of  these  practices  one  of  my 
torpedoes  behaved  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  by  breaking  surface  on  taking  the 
first  plunge  and  then  tearing  around  on  top  of 
the  water  at  a  speed  of  40  knots  in  ever- 
decreasing  circles,  for  all  the  world  like  a  March 
hare.  Another  new  boat  of  the  13th  Flotilla, 
the  Nepean,  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  torpedo,  and  assist  in  marking 
the  course  of  its  run,  swung  round  and  attempted 
to  follow  the  latter  on  the  inside  circle ;  but 
as  the  torpedo's  circles  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  the  Nepean  found  herself  in  a  vortex, 
and  was  finally  struck  heavily  by  the  torpedo 
fair  and  square  under  her  fore-bridge. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  wild  chase  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  amused,  but  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  torpedo  must  inevitably 
strike  and  not  improbably  penetrate  the  Nepean's 
side-plates — which,  be  it  remembered,  were 
only  ^-in.  thick — my  feelings  changed  to  those 
of  extreme  apprehension  and  dismay.  My 
qualms  reached  the  highest  point  when  a  column 
of  liquid  rose  up  well  above  the  bridge,  thus 
showing  that  the  blow  had  struck  home.  For- 
tunately the  result  was  nothing  more  than  a 
slight  bend  on  one  of  the  plates  covering 
the  destroyer's  oil  tank,  and  almost  immedi- 
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ately  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  business  re- 
emerged. 

In  closing  to  make  enquiries,  we  were  treated 
to  the  sight  of  the  indignant  commander  stand- 
ing on  his  bridge  smothered  in  black  oil  and 
water — the  former  presumably  from  the  burst 
collision  head  of  the  torpedo.  The  language 
of  that  good  sportsman  was  in  complete  accor- 
dance with  his  feelings  ;  but  while  his  weather- 
beaten  face  and  sea-kit  were  easily  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water,  nothing  on  earth  will  ever 
efface  from  his  memory  that  insult  offered  to 
his  new  M-boat. 

No  less  had  the  gunnery  to  be  worked  up ; 
in  fact,  each  day  since  commissioning  we  had 
been  developing  our  system  of  fire-control  and 
exercising  gun-layers  and  sight-setters ;  nor 
was  loading  drill  omitted.  In  practice  and  in 
action,  we  used  the  following  system  of  fire 
control.  The  officer  of  control,  Sub-Lieutenant 
(now  Lieutenant)  Dudley  Rowe,  was  stationed 
on  the  fore-bridge,  and  all  orders  given  by 
him  were  repeated  down  a  voice-pipe  by  a 
hand  on  the  bridge  who  stood  close  by.  The 
voice-pipe  led  to  the  chart-house  immediately 
below,  which  thus  became  a  transmitting  station. 
Here  there  was  an  electric  transmitter  with 
three  dials  showing  respectively  the  range  and 
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deflection  and  orders ;  and  connected  with, 
each  of  the  three  guns  in  different  parts  of  the 
ship. 

Of  the  various  gun-practices  the  most  elabo- 
rate was  a  battle-practice  carried  out  by  the 
13th  Flotilla  during  the  last  week  in  May,  and 
thus  singularly  opportune — a  final  dress  re- 
hearsal, in  fact.  In  this  practice  the  target 
was  towed  about  10  knots  at  a  range  varying 
between  5,000  and  7,000  yards,  and  ten  rounds 
were  allowed  to  each  gun.  Of  the  ten  destroyers 
of  the  new  flotilla,  the  Nestor  came  out  on  top, 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  hits  per  minute. 
The  credit  of  this  success  belongs  to  all  then  under 
my  command,  but  the  lion's  share  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  and  energy  of  my  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, Maurice  Bethell.  It  has  never  been  my 
lot  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  character  resulted  in  such  a  com- 
bination of  intense  enthusiasm  and  disregard 
of  purely  personal  aims.  To  him  the  Nestor 
was  literally  his  all  in  all.  He  was  tireless  in 
his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  ship,  and 
even  in  death  they  were  not  divided.  In 
common  with  all  who  knew  him,  I  lost  one 
whose  future  career  as  an  officer  gave  promise 
of  unbounded  possibilities,  and  mindful  of  the 
countless  hours  we  passed  together  in  storm 
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and  stress,  I  mourn  for  a  trusted  and  loyal 
friend.  Maurice  Bethell  died,  as  lie  liad  lived, 
a  hero. 

The  speed  of  the  Nestor  was  therefore  the  only- 
one  of  her  attributes  of  which  it  had  not  been 
possible  hitherto  to  obtain  a  practical  demon- 
stration, and  an  incident  gave  me  the  desired 
opportunity. 

Some  five  days  previous  to  May  31st,  my 
newly  formed  division,  consisting  of  the  Nestor, 
Onslow,  Nomad,  and  Nicator — but  commanded, 
officered,  and  manned  by  the  ships'  companies 
of  the  Hornet,  Jackal,  Tigress,  and  Sandfly 
respectively— returning  from  a  North  Sea  sweep 
with  the  light  cruisers,  was  detached  to  meet 
and  escort  a  squadron  of  battle-cruisers.  On 
the  way,  however,  we  ran  into  a  fog  before 
sighting  the  leviathans.  When  the  fog  lifted, 
there  was  much  lost  time  to  be  made  good,  if 
the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  was  to  be  caught 
up.  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  division  a  full-speed  run  for  an  hour  or 
thereabouts.  The  weather  conditions  were 
ideal,  and  the  sensation  of  tearing  along  at  well 
over  30  knots  was  no  less  exhilarating  than 
the  inspiring  sight  of  my  followers  doing  the 
same. 

But  much  more  important  was  the  value 
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of  this  high-speed  run  to  the  engine-room  de- 
partments concerned,  because  it  afforded  them 
an  occasion  of  carrying  out  in  practice  what 
they  were  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
earnest. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  BATTLE  OF  JUTLAND 

Things  seemed  as  peaceful  as  could  be  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  30th,  when  Maurice 
Bethell  and  I  went  ashore  for  a  round  of  golf, 
at  Bruntsfield  near  Edinburgh.  After  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  game  over  this  course,  whose 
delightful  inland  surroundings  reflected  all  the 
charm  of  early  summer,  we  adjourned  for  tea 
to  "  Rospletha  93 — the  little  house  I  had  rented 
on  the  side  of  the  links — and  then  found  our 
way  down  to  Queensferry  Pier  at  the  regulation 
hour  of  6  p.m.,  in  order  to  catch  the  routine 
boat. 

While  we  stood  waiting  on  the  pier  amid 
a  throng  of  fellow-officers,  all  eyes  were  suddenly 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  Lion,  from  whose 
masthead  there  floated  a  string  of  flags  with 
this  message  to  all  ships — "Raise  steam  for 
22  knots  and  bank  fires  at  half  an  hour's  notice." 
Next,  observing  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  this  signal  was  being  made  to  the  seaplane- 
carrier  ships,  we  not  unnaturally  concluded 
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that  a  Pemberton-Billing  benefit  or  air-raid 
picnic  was  about  to  develop.  In  this  state  of 
mind  we  reached  our  various  ships.  Before 
another  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  the  bustling 
activity  and  constant  changes  of  signals  on 
board  the  flagship  produced  throughout  the  other 
ships  that  atmosphere  of  suppressed  excitement 
which  is  the  herald  of  great  events.  Clearly- 
some  further  change  of  plans  was  in  the  air. 
Another  half-hour,  and  then  up  went  those 
flags  for  the  last  time  that  evening,  bearing  the 
message — "  Eaise  steam  for  full  speed  with  all 
despatch." 

There  was  now  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
something  considerably  more  than  an  air-picnic 
was  impending. 

At  nightfall  the  entire  force  based  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth  steamed  out  of  harbour.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  following  units : 

(a)  The  First  and  Second  Battle- Cruiser 
Squadrons,  composed  of  H.M.S.  Lion,  Princess 
Royal,  Tiger,  Queen  Mary,  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Indefatigable. 

(b)  A  squadron  of  battleships  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class,  consisting  of  H.M.S.  Barham, 
Warspite,  Valiant,  Malaya.  The  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  unfortunately  in  dock  at  the  time. 

(c)  Twelve  light  cruisers :  the  Southampton, 
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Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Dublin,  Galatea,  In- 
constant,  Phaeton,  Cordelia,  Falmouth,  Birken- 
head, Gloucester,  Yarmouth. 

(d)  The  1st  and  13th.  Flotillas  of  destroyers, 
led  respectively  by  the  Fearless  and  the  Cham- 
pion, and  eight  destroyers  from  the  Harwich 
Force  temporarily  attached. 

A  Tabulated  List  of  Destroyers  with  Admiral  Beatty's 


Force 

13th  Flotilla. 

Harwich  Force. 

1st  Flotilla. 

Nestor 

Lydiard 

Acheron 

Onslow 

Liberty 

Ariel 

Nomad 

Landrail 

Attach 

Nicator 

Laurel 

Hydra 

Narhorough 

Moorsom 

Badger 

Obdurate 

Morris 

Goshawk 

Petard 

Turbulent 

Defender 

Pelican 

Termagant 

Lizard 

Nerissa 

Lapwing 

Moresby 

(e)  The  seaplane-carrier  ship  Engadine. 

Steaming  at  high  speed  eastwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Skagerrack,  the  force  found 
itself  at  noon  on  the  following  day  (May  31st) 
in  a  position  approximately  120  miles  west  of 
the  north  coast  of  Jutland.  The  disposition 
of  the  force  was  as  follows : 

The  5th  Battle  Squadron  N.N.W.  five  miles 
from  Lion,  screened  by  Fearless  and  nine  de- 
stroyers of  the  1st  Flotilla.  The  2nd  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron  was  stationed  E.N.E.  three 
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miles  from  Lion.  The  Lion  and  1st  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron  were  screened  by  the  Champion 
and  ten  destroyers  of  the  13th  Flotilla,  with 
Turbulent  and  Termagant.  Light  cruisers  were 
screening  on  a  bearing  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 
Centre  of  screen  S.S.E.  from  Lion.  It  was  a 
glorious  sunny  day,  the  sea  almost  a  dead 
calm,  the  atmosphere  clear  and  conducive  to 
good  visibility. 

Nothing  worth  recording  occurred  until 
2.30  p.m.,  when  the  light  cruisers,  who,  together 
with  the  seaplane-carrier  ship,  had  been  thrown 
out  in  advance  as  scouts,  reported  "  Smoke 
ahead  !  " — which  smoke  they  were  shortly  after- 
wards able  to  diagnose  as  that  of  the  enemy's 
battle-cruisers,  who  were  bearing  E.N.E. 

At  3  p.m.  the  light  cruisers  spread  to  the  east 
and  formed  a  screen  in  front  of  the  Battle- 
Cruiser  Squadron  and  5th  Battle  Squadron. 
At  3.30  the  signal  was  hoisted :  "  Enemy  in 
sight !  " 

Almost  simultaneously  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  steaming  north,  altered  course  to  S.E. 

Admiral  Beatty  steered  a  course  to  cut  the 
enemy  off  and  prevent  him  rounding  Horn 
Reef. 

At  this  moment  the  "  enemy "  comprised 
the  following  ships : 
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(a)  Five  battle-cruisers,  viz.  Lutzow,  Derff- 
linger,  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  Von  der  Tann. 

(b)  Two  light  cruisers. 

(c)  A  flotilla  of  fifteen  destroyers. 
Admiral  Beatty  formed  battle  line  on  a  course 

parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy,  placing  the  Cham- 
pion and  twelve  destroyers  (i.e.  eight  of  the 
13th  Flotilla,  two  of  the  10th  Flotilla,  and  two 
of  the  9  th  Flotilla)  half  a  mile  ahead  in  order 
that  their  smoke  might  not  interfere  with  his 
gunnery. 

At  3.48  p.m.  both  sides  opened  fire  almost 
simultaneously  at  18,500  yards,  and  Admiral 
Beatty  reduced  speed  to  21  knots,  in  order  that 
the  battleships  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  class 
might  close  up  on  him.  Being  only  24-knot 
ships,  they  had  been  left  behind  when  the  speed 
was  increased  to  27  knots  by  the  Admiral  on 
sighting  the  enemy. 

In  order  to  make  certain  our  exact  rate  of 
speed,  and  thereby  to  obtain  accurate  data  for 
their  calculations,  the  Germans  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  send  a  wireless  signal 
ordering  the  British  Fleet  to  steam  at  23  knots. 

From  4  o'clock  onwards,  the  Lion  and  battle- 
cruisers  altered  course  on  two  or  three  occasions 
one  point  to  throw  the  enemy  off  the  range. 
At  4.5  (approx.)  H.M.S.  Indefatigable  was  hit 
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by  three  shells  falling  together.  She  blew  up 
and  sank  almost  immediately. 

When  the  action  commenced,  the  Nestor  was 
about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the  battle-cruisers, 
from  which  position  we  had  the  best  point  of 
vantage  for  observing  the  enemy's  salvoes 
falling  around  the  Lion.  The  enemy's  shooting 
appeared  good,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
concentrating  on  Admiral  Beatty's  flagship. 

Shortly  after  4  p.m.  the  admiral  signalled  that 
the  flotilla  of  destroyers  ahead  was  to  attack 
the  enemy's  battle-cruisers  with  torpedoes. 
*  Captain  D "  in  the  Champion  immediately 
repeated  this  order,  adding  that  the  Nestor 
and  her  division  were  to  lead  the  attack.  The 
attacking  destroyers  of  the  13th,  10th,  and 
9th  Flotillas  were  as  follows :  Nestor,  Nomad, 
Nicator,  Narborough,  Pelican,  Petard,  Obdurate, 
Nerissa,  with  Moorsom  and  Morris  of  the  10th 
Flotilla  (Harwich  Force),  Turbulent  and  Ter- 
magant of  the  9th  Flotilla  (Harwich  Force). 
The  Onslow  was  detached  on  special  service 
with  Engadine. 

I  immediately  hoisted  the  signal  for  full 
speed  and  ordered  the  destroyers  to  form  a 
single  line  astern  of  me.  Then,  shaping  course 
a  point  and  a  half  in  towards  the  enemy,  we 
ran  full  speed  at  35  knots  for  half  an  hour,  in 
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order  to  reach  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  enemy's  bows,  such  as  would'  enable  me  to 
launch  the  torpedo  attack  with  the  greatest 
possible  prospect  of  success. 

On  drawing  out  to  this  position,  we  observed 
the  enemy's  fifteen  destroyers  coming  out  with 
the  object  of  making  a  similar  torpedo  attack 
on  our  battle-cruisers. 

At  4.40  p.m.,  having  reached  the  desired 
position,  I  turned  to  N.  (approximately  fourteen 
points  to  port),  followed  in  succession  by  the  rest 
of  the  destroyers,  with  this  objective :  (a)  to 
frustrate  the  intended  torpedo  attack  by  enemy 
destroyers  on  our  battle-cruisers  by  intercepting 
them  and  bringing  them  to  action  ;  (b)  to  push 
home  our  torpedo  attack  on  the  enemy's  battle- 
cruisers. 

The  German  destroyers  then  immediately 
turned  on  a  course  parallel  to  ours,  and  the 
destroyer  action  thus  commenced  at  a  range 
of  10,000  yards.  I  promptly  manoeuvred  to 
close  this  range. 

At  4.45  the  Nomad,  my  immediate  follower, 
was  hit  in  the  boiler-room  and  hauled  out  of 
line  disabled.  We  in  the  Nestor  got  the  range 
very  quickly,  and  pumped  in  three  or  four 
salvoes  from  our  4-in.  guns.  Two  German 
destroyers  disappeared  beneath  the  surface, 

„<* 
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and  though  it  is  unreasonable  definitely  to 
claim  the  credit  of  sinking  a  given  ship  where 
many  are  concerned,  my  control  officer  is  still 
prepared  to  affirm  that  the  Nestor's  guns  ac- 
counted for  one  of  them. 

At  4.50  p.m.  the  enemy's  destroyers  turned 
tail  and  fled.  Pursued  by  the  British  they 
divided  themselves  into  two  portions,  one  half 
of  which  made  for  the  head,  while  the  other 
took  cover  under  the  tail,  of  the  German  battle- 
cruiser  line.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
although  they  were  numerically  superior  to  us, 
the  enemy's  destroyers  were  neither  so  large  nor 
so  heavily  armed. 

The  British  boats  promptly  turned  to  chase 
the  enemy's  fleeing  T.B.D.'s,  and  while  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  division,  now  reduced  to  two 
boats  (i.e.  Nestor  and  Nicator),  after  those  of 
the  enemy's  destroyers  who  were  making  for 
the  head  of  the  battle-cruiser  line,  the  other 
two  divisions  of  the  T.B.D.'s  went  after  the 
remaining,  and  larger,  portion  of  the  German 
destroyers. 

Just  then  the  enemy's  battle-cruisers  altered 
course  four  points  to  port,  that  is,  forty-five 
degrees  to  the  left.  Most  probably  this 
manoeuvre  was  prompted  by  the  warning 
splashes  that  marked  the  discharge  of  the  British 
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torpedoes,  of  which,  the  Nestor  had  just  fired 
her  first  two.1 

Thus  I  found  myself  with  the  solitary  Nicator 
hot  in  the  track  of  the  fleeing  destroyers  and 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man battle-cruiser  line,  who  were  not  slow  in 
giving  us  an  extremely  warm  welcome  from 
their  secondary  armament.  At  a  distance  of 
3,000  to  4,000  yards  the  Nestor  fired  her  third 
torpedo  and  immediately  afterwards  at  4.58 
turned  away  eight  points  to  starboard,  in  order 
to  get  clear  of  the  danger  zone  and  to  regain 
the  line  of  the  British  battle-cruisers. 

Suddenly  from  behind  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
line  there  came  a  German  light  cruiser,  who 
opened  hot  fire  and  straddled  us.  It  was  just 
about  5  o'clock  when  two  boilers  were  put  out 
of  action  by  direct  hits.  From  the  bridge  I 
saw  at  once  that  something  of  the  kind  had 
happened.  A  huge  cloud  of  steam  was  rising 
from  the  boiler-room,  completely  enshrouding 
the  whole  ship,  and  it  was  painfully  apparent 
that  our  speed  was  dropping  every  second. 

1  It  is  quite  likely  that  one  of  these  torpedoes  actually  struck 
the  Lutzow.  She  was  subsequently  sunk,  and  her  survivors 
at  Wilhelmshaven,  whilst  in  conversation  with  Nestor's  men, 
told  them  that  a  torpedo  from  Nestor's  division  had  struck 
them ;  this  so  reduced  their  speed  that  they  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  6th  Battle  Squadron's  gunfire. 
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Our  speed  died  away  gradually,  until  at 
5.30  p.m.  we  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  engine-room  staff  ap- 
plied themselves  with  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  the  work  of  setting  the  engines  in 
motion.  But  it  was  all  without  avail.  The 
damage  was  of  a  nature  which  required,  above 
all,  time.  Before  anything  could  be  done,  the 
boilers  had  to  be  cooled  off,  and  all  pipes  were 
in  the  overheated  condition  that  results  from  a 
high-speed  run. 

The  German  light  cruiser  having  crippled  us, 
almost  immediately  turned  back  and  rejoined 
her  own  battle-cruisers. 

Seeing  our  plight  the  Petard  (Lieutenant- 
Commander  E.  C.  0.  Thompson),  now  returning 
from  the  chase  of  the  major  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man flotilla,  gallantly  offered  a  tow;  but  I 
had  no  hesitation  in  refusing  an  offer  which  would 
have  meant  the  exposure  of  two  ships  to  the 
danger  that  properly  belonged  to  one. 

Curiously  enough,  when  our  speed  gave  out, 
we  found  ourselves  brought  to  a  standstill  at 
a  spot  only  two  miles  west  of  the  Nomad,  our 
only  comrade  in  misfortune. 

But  though  crippled,  we  had  guns  that  were 
still  intact,  and  a  hostile  destroyer,  swooping 
down  on  what  she  thought  an  easy  prey,  was 
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greeted  with  volleys  of  salvoes  from  our  in- 
valuable semi-automatic  guns.  After  such  a 
warm  reception,  the  German  destroyer  sheered 
off  post-haste. 

While  lying  helpless  and  broken  down,  we  sa,w 
the  opposing  forces  of  battle-cruisers  retracing 
their  tracks  to  the  N.W.,  fighting  on  parallel 
courses.  The  rival  squadrons  quickly  disappeared 
behind  the  horizon,  engaged  furiously,  and  we 
were  now  left  with  the  ocean  to  ourselves.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  for  long.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
my  yeoman-of-signals  reported  :  "  German  battle- 
ships on  the  horizon,  shaping  course  in  our 
direction/'  This  was  more  than  I  had  ever 
bargained  for,  and,  using  my  own  glasses,  I 
was  dumbfounded  to  see  that  it  was  in  truth 
the  main  body  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet, 
steaming  at  top  speed  in  a  N.W.  direction  and 
following  the  wake  of  their  own  battle-cruisers. 

Their  course  necessarily  led  them  first  past 
the  Nomad,  and  in  another  ten  minutes  the 
slaughter  began.  They  literally  smothered  the 
destroyer  with  salvoes.  Of  my  divisional  mate 
nothing  could  be  seen :  great  columns  of  spray 
and  smoke  alone  gave  an  indication  of  her 
whereabouts.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight, 
and  mercifully  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
before  the  ship  sank;  at  the  time  it  seemed 
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impossible  that  any  one  on  board  could  have 
survived. 

Of  what  was  in  store  for  us  there  was  now 
not  the  vestige  of  a  doubt,  and  the  problSm  was, 
how  to  keep  all  hands  occupied  for  the  few 
minutes  that  remained  before  the  crash  must 
come. 

While  the  sub-lieutenant  and  myself  were 
"  ditching  "  all  charts,  confidential  books,  and 
documents,  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  men  were 
executing  my  orders  in  providing  biscuit  and 
water  for  the  boats ;  lowering  these  to  the 
water's  edge ;  hoisting  out  Carley  floats ;  and 
generally  preparing  for  the  moment  when  we 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  ship. 

These  orders  were  rapidly  executed,  and  there 
was  still  time  on  our  hands ;  for  nothing  had 
as  yet  happened.  By  a  brilliant  inspiration, 
Bethell  then  suggested  to  me  that  the  cables 
might  be  ranged  on  deck — ostensibly  for  use 
in  case  of  a  friendly  tow,  but  in  reality  to  keep 
the  men  busy  to  the  last.  This  suggestion  I 
readily  accepted,  and  the  hands  were  still  thus 
employed  when  the  end  came. 

From  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  the 
Germans  commenced  with  their  secondary  arma- 
ment, and  very  soon  we  were  enveloped  in 
a  deluge  of  shell  fire.   Any  reply  from  our  own 
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guns  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question  at  a 
range  beyond  the  possibilities  of  our  light  shells  ; 
to  have  answered  any  one  of  our  numerous 
assailants  would  have  been  as  effective  as  the 
use  of  a  peashooter  against  a  wall  of  steel.  Just 
about  this  time  we  fired  our  last  torpedo  at 
the  High  Sea  Fleet  and  it  was  seen  to  run 
well. 

It  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three  minutes  only 
before  the  Nestor,  enwrapped  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  spray,  the  centre  of  a  whirlwind  of 
shrieking  shells,  received  not  a  few  heavy  and 
vital  hits,  and  the  ship  began  slowly  to  settle 
by  the  stern  and  then  to  take  up  a  heavy  list 
to  starboard. 

Her  decks  now  showed  the  first  signs  of 
havoc  amongst  life  and  limb. 

It  was  clear  that  the  doomed  Nestor  was 
sinking  rapidly,  and  at  that  moment  I  gave 
my  last  order  as  her  commander,  "  Abandon 
ship." 

The  motor-boat  and  Carley  floats  were  quickly 
filled;  and  as  the  dinghy  was  badly  broken 
up  by  shell  fire,  there  seemed  to  remain  for 
me  only  the  possibility  of  a  place  in  the 
whaler. 

Bethell  was  standing  beside  me,  and  I  turned 
to  him  with  the  question,  "  Now  where  shall 
10 
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we  go  ? "  His  answer  was  only  characteristic 
of  that  gallant  spirit,  "  To  Heaven,  I  trust, 
sir ! " 

At  that  moment  he  turned  aside  to  attend 
to  a  mortally  wounded  signalman  and  was  seen 
no  more  amidst  a  cloud  of  fumes  from  a  bursting 
shell. 

I  clambered  into  the  whaler,  where  I  found 
about  eight  others  waiting,  and  we  remained 
alongside  until  the  last  possible  moment,  hailing 
the  partially  submerged  ship  vigorously,  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  any  survivors  being  still  on 
board.   Finally  we  pushed  off  clear. 

The  whaler,  however,  had  also  been  hit,  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  as  the  dinghy,  and  before 
we  had  gone  half  a  dozen  strokes  she  filled  and 
sank.  We  then  struck  out,  I  luckily  having 
my  "  Miranda  93  life-saving  waistcoat  on,  for  the 
well-loaded  motor-boat,  lying  some  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  the  Nestor,  where  some  of  us  were 
pulled  in,  the  rest  supporting  themselves  by 
holding  on  to  the  gunwale. 

Looking  now  towards  the  Nestor,  we  saw  the 
water  lapping  over  the  decks,  and  the  fore- 
castle high  in  the  air,  still  the  target  of  the 
German  gun-layers,  some  of  whose  projectiles 
fell  uncomfortably  near  us  in  the  motor-boat 
and  rafts. 
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In  about  three  minutes,  the  destroyer  sud- 
denly raised  herself  into  an  absolutely  per- 
pendicular position,  and  thus  slid  down,  stern 
first,  to  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  leaving  a 
quantity  of  oil  and  wreckage  to  mark  the  spot 
where  she  had  last  rested. 

As  she  sank,  her  sharp  stem  and  stockless 
anchors  alone  visible,  we  gave  our  gallant 
but  cruelly  short-lived  Nestor  three  rousing 
cheers  and  sang  "  God  Save  the  King/' 

A  reverential  pause  followed,  broken  almost 
immediately  by  the  voice  of  a  typical  "A.B.," 
"Are  we  down-'earted ?  No!"  Then  "Wot 
abart  c  Tipperary '  ?  "  His  words  and  spirit 
were  infectious,  and  all  joined  lustily  in  the 
chorus  of  that  hackneyed  but  inspiring  modern 
war  song. 

The  song  was  thus  in  no  small!  degree  re- 
sponsible for  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  was 
possible  calmly  to  face  the  situation  of  finding 
oneself  afloat,  sixty  odd  miles  from  the  nearest 
shore,  in  an  over-laden,  leaking,  and  broken- 
down  motor-boat,  with  nothing  in  sight  except 
the  enemy's  High  Sea  Fleet  vanishing  in  the 
distance. 

It  was  now  about  5.30  p.m.  and  the  weather 
was  still  calm  and  fine,  but  the  slightly  freshen- 
ing breeze  increased  my  anxieties  as  to  the 
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length  of  time  the  motor-boat  would  remain 
afloat. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes'  time  we  saw  a 
division  of  German  destroyers  shoot  out  from 
the  rear  of  the  battle  fleet  and  steam  towards 
us  at  high  speed.  Rapidly  closing,  one  of  them 
picked  us  up  and  carried  ofi  our  motor-boat 
as  a  prize ;  while  another  took  the  men  off 
the  Carley  floats.  Once  aboard,  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  the  ward-room,  the  officers  in 
the  captain's  cabin,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  in 
the  stokeholds  and  engine-rooms. 

The  captain  of  the  destroyer,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  S  15,  sent  for  me  and  interviewed 
me  on  the  bridge.  He  saw  that  I  was  wet 
through  from  my  immersion,  but  never  offered 
me  a  change  of  clothes.  He  interrogated  me 
without  gaining  any  information,  and  his 
manner  all  through  was  typically  Prussian 
and  discourteous.  We  were,  however,  fed 
until  our  arrival  at  Wilhelmshaven  the  fol- 
lowing evening. 

What  occurred  from  the  moment  we  were 
shut  down  in  the  captain's  cabin  until  we  dis- 
embarked next  evening  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture  from  the  movements  of  the  pro- 
pellers, supplemented  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Joe,  who  was  once  called  forward 
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about  8.30  p.m.  to  minister  to  two  British  sea- 
men, picked  up  from  the  Indefatigable.  But 
by  putting  two  and  two  together,  we  gathered 
that  our  captor  was  escorting  the  "  lame  ducks  99 
of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  back  to  the  base  ;  further, 
from  the  intermittent  firing  of  the  guns  over- 
head and  from  the  many  sudden  and  rapid 
reversings  and  alternating  movements  of  the 
engines,  we  inferred  that,  if  the  main  battle  had 
ceased,  destroyer  attacks  were  in  progress  on 
both  sides. 

Lying  on  top  of  the  captain's  bunk  in  semi- 
darkness,  with  clothes  slowly  drying  on  me, 
weary  and  feeling  that  one  had  reached  the  end, 
no  wonder  if  I  began  to  reflect  about  the  im- 
mediate future.  How  was  it  all  going  to  end  ? 
Assuming  that  the  British  sank  this  German 
T.B.D. — an  eventuality  one's  patriotism  de- 
manded and  thoroughly  expected,  because  she 
was  one  of  an  old  type  and  no  kind  of  match 
for  any  of  our  destroyers — should  we  pull 
through,  after  a  scuffle  with  the  sentry,  another 
bath  in  the  North  Sea,  t  and  with  the  remote 
chance  of  being  picked  up  by  a  British  destroyer 
in  the  dark?  Probably  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  German  destroyer  came  through 
unscathed,  one  would  emerge  from  the  business 
with  a  whole  skin,  with  a  certainty  of  a  dreary 
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spell  of  captivity,  but  with  the  hope  of  serving 
under  the  White  Ensign  at  a  future  date. 

And  so  the  long-drawn  torture  of  this  ghastly 
night  crept  on  until  the  first  tinge  of  dawn  found 
its  way  into  the  cabin,  and  with  a  silent  prayer 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  I  sank  into  sleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

At  7.30  a.m.  the  sub-lieutenant  of  the  de- 
stroyer came  below,  and  after  ordering  some 
breakfast  for  us,  announced  that  the  battle 
was  over  and  that  the  destroyer  was  shaping 
course  for  Wilhelmshaven. 

It  was  only  natural  to  ask  him  which  side  had 
gained  the  victory.  His  short  but  emphatic 
reply  suggested  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  niceties  of  the  English  language.  He  simply 
said  "  I/'  and  pointed  to  his  chest.  At  greater 
length  he  vaguely  enumerated  the  ships  lost 
by  the  British;  of  those  lost  by  his  own  side 
he  would  admit  to  none. 

As  we  were  nearing  Wilhelmshaven,  English 
submarines  were  apparently  in  evidence,  and 
the  guns  on  deck  began  again:  the  last  time 
we  were  to  hear  that  bark  for  many  a  long  and 
weary  day. 

Arriving  alongside  the  destroyers'  wharf  at 
Wilhelmshaven,  we  were  immediately  landed, 
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marched  off  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Grand  Admiral  von  Capelle — an  officer  with 
Prussianism  stamped  all  over  him — through  the 
town,  and  taken  to  the  Naval  Barracks. 

Here,  to  our  amazement,  we  found  old  friends 
from  the  Nomad.  Remembering  the  terrible 
plight  of  that  ship,  we  had  given  up  for  lost 
all  on  board,  and  never  expected  to  see  one  of 
them  again. 

The  captain,  Lieut.-Commander  Paul  Whitfield, 
however,  was  in  the  hospital,  suffering  from 
several  wounds,  some  of  them  serious.  To 
the  same  hospital  our  wounded  were  trans- 
ferred, one  of  whom  died  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  there. 

Our  casualties  were :  killed,  two  officers  and 
five  men  ;  seriously  wounded,  three  ;  wounded, 
six;  and  the  Nomad  had  even  lower  figures 
to  show.  In  our  case  such  few  casualties  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  German  shells  had  in 
the  majority  of  cases  struck  the  Nestor  in  the 
after-part  of  the  ship,  while  the  men  were  al- 
most exclusively  forward  all  the  time.  Had 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship  met  with  the  same 
treatment,  very  few  of  us  would  have  been  left 
alive. 

It  is  pathetic  to  record  that  the  two  officers 
were  precisely  the  same  two  who  had  borne  the 
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greatest  responsibility  and  done  the  most  to- 
wards assuring  the  Nestor  a  high  place  among 
the  boats  of  the  flotilla.  Of  Bethell  I  have 
already  tried  to  write,  and  this  is  the  proper 
place  for  a  warm  though  imperfect  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  other. 

Engineer-Commander  Norman  Roberts  was 
one  of  those  stern,  quiet  men  who  do  great 
things  without  ever  emerging  into  the  light  of 
day  to  receive  the  praise  and  the  fame  which  are 
theirs.  A  master  of  his  craft,  he  was  a  remark- 
ably hard  worker,  and  his  enthusiasm  burned 
with  the  steady  flame  that  comes  with  the 
experience  of  riper  years.  Such  a  man  invited, 
and  received,  the  implicit  trust  of  his  captain, 
who  knew  that  any  order  given  to  Roberts 
would  be  executed  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
possible.  In  those  last  awful  moments  he  was 
working  at  his  hopeless  task  with  a  grim  deter- 
mination that  recalled  the  happier  hours  when 
he  had  controlled  the  engines  of  a  ship  running 
at  35  knots.  A  shell  struck  him  as  he  stood 
on  the  top  rung  of  the  engine-room  ladder, 
and,  as  befitted  the  unobtrusive  manner  of  his 
life,  that  heroic  spirit  passed  quietly  away. 

Two  days  later  the  officers  were  transferred 
from  Wilhelmshaven  to  Mainz,  and  the  men  to 
Brandenburg.   At  Mainz  our  arrival  almost 
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coincided  with  the  appearance  of  a  German 
naval  lieutenant,  speaking  perfect  English,  who 
had  come  on  a  special  mission  from  headquarters 
to  enquire  after  all  details  regarding  our  com- 
fort. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  camouflage  ; 
he  really  came  down  to  see  what  information 
he  could  gather  from  us.  His  efforts  were  singu- 
larly unsuccessful,  for  we  realized  wherein  his 
real  mission  lay. 

Four  days  later  a  chance  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Embassy  enabled 
us  to  communicate  to  relatives  news  of  our 
safety,  which  news  was  published  in  England 
on  Saturday,  June  10th. 

In  ten  days'  time  all  the  British  prisoners  of 
war,  naval  and  military,  were  moved  from  Mainz 
to  Friedburg  in  Hessen,  and  after  a  stay  of 
nine  and  a  half  months,  a  third  of  the  above, 
including  the  writer,  were  transferred  to  Augus- 
tabad,  Neubrandenburg. 

Terminal  hora  diem :  terminet  auctor  opus. 


AFTERWORD 

In  conclusion,  at  the  risk  of  disappointing  his 
relations  and  many  kind  friends,  the  author 
begs  to  be  excused  the  task  of  completing  his 
experiences  of  the  war  by  writing  a  further 
description  of  his  time  spent  in  captivity  in 
Germany.  This  decision  does  not  arise  from  any 
reluctance  to  speak  of  a  period  which  at  times 
naturally  seemed  dispiriting  and  irksome : 
memories  of  unpleasant  times  fortunately  are 
short-lived ;  one  can  look  back  on  one's  prisoner 
days  as  a  dream,  and  not  entirely  as  a  bad  dream, 
for  many  cherished  friendships  were  made  and 
much  good  must  inevitably  come  from  a  period 
spent  in  one's  life  where  patience,  fortitude,  and 
cheerfulness  are  sought  and  struggled  for  daily ; 
if  achieved,  what  victory  is  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  ?  At  the  worst,  is  not  the  very  effort  of 
the  struggle  a  fine  and  elevating  thing  in  itself  ? 
There  was  always  a  consolation  to  prisoners  of 
war  in  those  words  of  Lovelace's  :  "  Stone  walls 
do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage,/* 
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There  was  also  Hope  for  every  one,  that  Hope 
that  "  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 
Finally,  life  in  captivity  was  very  much  the 
same  for  one  and  all;  many  good  books  are 
being  written  and  have  been  written  on  this 
subject  by  men  who  were  longer  in  banishment, 
and  had  more  thrilling  experiences  of  escapes 
to  write  about,  than  the  humble  author  of  this 
short  narrative. 

B.  B. 
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about  their  experiences,  included  also  are  many  other  poems 
illustrating  the  Soldier's  life  from  an  original  standpoint.  The 
critics  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises. 

THE  TIMES  (First  Review).  "  Mr.  de  Stein  is  a  humourist  of 
the  first  water.  He  has  that  special  gift  of  neat,  unforced 
clarity  which  gives  art  its  value ;  which  can,  for  instance, 
turn  out  a  stanza  like  the  first  in  a  piece  called  1  The 
Turn  of  the  Tide.     By  the  Kaiser.' 

'  When  King  Canute  sat  by  the  Sea 
To  stop  the  waves— but  shirked  it ; 
He  can't  have  known — it  seems  to  me,-— 
The  tide  would  turn  at  half-past  three, 
Or  else  he  might  have  worked  it.'  " 

THE  TIMES  (Second  Review).  "  There  is  no '  reviewing '  Mr. 
de  Stein,  one  can  but  quote,  and  chuckle,  and  admire." 

MORNING  POST.  "The  wealth  of  wit  and  fantastical 
humour  to  be  found  in  his  entertaining  volume  .... 
this  new  humourist  never  fails  to  hit  his  mark." 

THE  OBSERVER.  "  This  charming  volume ....  a  sheer 
delight." 

EVENING  STANDARD.  "  Quite  the  best  tempered  war  book 
I  have  yet  encountered — a  delightful  technique  and 
humour." 

THE  STAR.  "  Bubbling  over  with  humour.  Here  is  the  war 
muse  in  her  sprightliest  mood  "  (Mr.  James  Douglas). 

THE  NATION.  "Audacious,  sprightly,  highly  impressionable 
to  styles  and  mannerisms,  and  extremely  dexterous." 

THE  BYSTANDER.  "  A  iolly  little  collection." 


NOTABLE   NEW  BIOGRAPHIES 


SOPHIA  MATILDA  PALMER 

COMTESSE  DE  FRANQUEVILLE,  1852-1915.  A  Memoir. 
By  her  Sister,  LADY  LAURA  RIDDING.  The  biography 
of  a  courageous  and  gifted  woman,  the  friend  of  statesmen, 
poets  and  artists,  who  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
between  France  and  England.  Illustrated  16s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  EDWARD,  8th  EARL  OF  SAND- 
WICH.  Edited  by  Mrs.  STEUART  ERSKINE.  This 
memoir  is  interesting  not  only  because  it  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  society  of  the  day,  of  State  visits  to  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  of  missions  to  Fez,  and  travels  in  many 
lands,  but  because  it  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  complex 
character  of  the  writer.  Illustrated. 

GEORGE  WESTINGHOUSE  : 

HIS  LIFE  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS.  By  FRANCIS  E. 
LEUPP.  As  unfolded  by  Mr.  Leupp,  the  career  of  the 
famous  engineer  and  inventor  reads  like  a  romance. 

Illustrated.     15s.  net. 

CANON  BARNETT 

HIS  LIFE,  WORK  AND  FRIENDS.  By  his  Wife,  Mrs. 
S.  A.  BARNETT,  C.B.E.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Arch- 
Bishop  of  York.    Two  Volumes.    Illustrated.    28s.  net. 

SIR  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER,  O.M.,  G.C.S.I. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF.  Based  on  material 
collected  and  arranged  by  Lady  Hooker.  By  LEONARD 
HUXLEY.    Illustrated.    Second  Impression. 

Two  Volumes.    36s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  the   RT.    HON.   SIR   EDWARD   CLARKE,  K.C. 
"  A  personality  in  every  turn  and  touch."   Daily  Chronicle* 
Second  Impression.     15s.  net. 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  By  LAWRENCE 
PEARSALL  JACKS,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Two  Volumes.    15s.  net# 
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